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WITH the exception of the short note on 
SENTIMENTALITY, which appeared in the 
London Evening News, all the essays in this 
book were written for publication in the 
English Good Housekeeping or in Nash’s 
Magazine. In America several of them have 
appeared, more diversely, in periodicals as 
dissimilar as the Century, the Cosmopolitan, 
the New York Herald-Tribune, Harper’s 
Bazar, and Garden © Home Builder. 

Perhaps I ought to say a word about the 
title which has been given to the collection. 
It is always difficult to supply a general title 
to a series of unrelated essays, written at 
different times and in different moods; and 
although a common, and to some minds, 
perhaps, an irksome, homiletic note runs 
through most of its pages, I have thought it 
appropriate to call the book by the name of 
the cottage, my home, in which all the items 
except two were written. 

F. S. 


Old Tokefield 
August, 1927 
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CARMICHAELS 


VERY family has its Carmichaels. 
Most families have several of them. 
They are as universal as clever children. 
And yet as far as I know they have never 
been publicly named and classified until 
this moment. It was not I who first 
called the species “Carmichael,” or ob- 
served the full enormity of the vast body 
of Carmichaels who infest the earth; but 
I have long gladly described Car- 
michaels as Carmichaels, and shall con- 
tinue todoso. The word came into being 
in this way. Friends of mine who wished 
to talk with impunity before their chil- 
dren of what Dick Deadeye called “a cer- 
tain intimate relation” hit upon the alias 
of “Mrs. Carmichael.” Having so 
named her, and having discussed between 
themselves various of Mrs. Carmichael’s 
characteristics, they looked about the 
world, and found innumerable other 
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Carmichaels dwelling in it. And, in- 
deed, the explanation of “Carmichael- 
ism” being once made, we perceive our- 
selves to be completely surrounded by 
Carmichaels of the first order. They fill 
our homes, they fill our businesses, our 
streets, our omnibuses and shopping- 
stores, they owe us money, they distress 
us in all sorts of indescribable ways. 
Members of the inventors’ family, mak- 
ing political speeches of “progressive 
tendency,” have gone so far as to beg the 
nation not to let itself be ““Carmichaeled 
by the Government.” As for common 
life, one finds Carmichaels by the score 
in all varieties of circumstance, from the 
slum to the Cabinet, from the bench to 
the Bar, the forecastle to the Royal Acad- 
emy, and beyond even the Royal Acad- 
emy. 

The first, and essential, feature of the 
Carmichael is the gift of being pathetic. 
Cats and dogs can be Carmichaels. Cats 
that mope when they are left, and cause 
us ta stay at home because they will miss 
us, are Carmichaels. Dogs that by their 
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glee at the sight of our hats and walking- 
sticks make us take them inconveniently 
upon journeys which we would rather 
make alone are Carmichaels. Children 
who dissolve into tears at a hasty word, or 
who believe themselves to be misunder- 
stood, or who cannot play by themselves, 
are Carmichaels. Older people whose 
feelings are easily wounded, who success- 
fully wear a strained expression when we 
meet them after a short absence, during 
which we have written no letters, or when 
we part with them upon an excursion of 
pleasure to which they are not bidden, so 
that we are filled by the knowledge of 
their deprivation with shame and self- 
reproach, are Carmichaels. All parents 
whose sons and daughters dare not marry 
for fear of the gap they would leave at 
home are Carmichaels. Grandparents 
who show us that they feel rather neg- 
lected but that of course they are nobody 
at all, sniff, are Carmichaels. In fact, 
all those living creatures who make us 
feel absolutely and brutally selfish are 
Carmichaels. 
13 
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Carmichaels may be meddlers and sen- 
sationalists. They may drink or suffer 
from paralysis or melancholia; but they 
are not Carmichaels in virtue of these 
habits or infirmities. They may lie, they 
may be hypocritical, they may feign ill- 
ness—I knew one Carmichael who had 
an extraordinary gift for losing all con- 
trol of her limbs in such an emergency, as 
the late George Grossmith is said to have 
done in the part of Ko-Ko; but these as- 
pects of character in themselves are not 
prima facie evidence of Carmichaelism. 
They are what scientific people (espe- 
cially weather experts) would call “‘sec- 
ondaries,” but the true Carmichael goes 
farther back than such manifest ailments 
and deceptions. The real Carmichaels 
can be known by their moral effects upon 
us, and by no other test. Nobody is a 
Carmichael unless he or she makes us 
feel inhumanly cruel and vilely selfish. 

It must be realised that Carmichaels 
thrive and fatten upon the tender-hearted 
only. Really rugged egotists and bluff 
manly fellows with rude health and ob- 
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tuse intellects are not conscious of them. 
It is the pedestrian who cannot escape 
the beggar, while his rich brother, the 
motorist, sails past unmolested. In the 
same way, only the sensitive can be Car- 
michaeled. But which of us is not sensi- 
tive in relation to those we love? Which 
of us in the Anglo-Saxon civilisation, 
based as it is upon conscience and the 
opinion of others (these two terms being 
often interchangeable), cannot be Car- 
michaeled? Few indeed. Our hearts 
are easily lacerated. Shame, with us, is 
a potent force. We stand and deliver 
more readily to the appealing mother at 
the kerb than to the importunate hustler 
who looks strong enough to trounce us if 
we refuse his demand for alms. 

I have heard of one Carmichael who 
called upon the hardest-hearted and most 
resolute of her daughters, protested 
against the behaviour of one of her grand- 
children, and proceeded to deliver a la- 
ment upon the subject. Her daughter 
was obdurate, and made it clear that she 
did not think her son’s deportment was 
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any business of his grandmother’s. The 
Carmichael became violently distressed 
at such cruelty to herself, and showed 
signs of fainting. The hard-hearted 
daughter remained unmoved. The Car- 
michael rose, staggered... . Still her 
daughter was inflexible. With pathetic 
dignity the Carmichael proposed, as her 
counsels were not needed, to leave the 
house for ever. She was not begged to 
remain. She left the house, but as soon 
as she was beyond the front door the 
horror of the scene in which she had just 
played a part had such an effect upon her 
that she sank weakly to the doorstep, and 
lost consciousness. Her brutal daughter, 
witnessing the scene through the coloured 
glass which formed the upper half of the 
front door, and dissembling her tremors, 
opened the door. A faint groan came 
from the Carmichael, who lay otherwise 
perfectly still, with her eyes closed. 
“Go,” said the callous daughter loudly to 
her ill-mannered son. “Go and get a pail 
of water. That is the best thing for peo- 
ple who have fainted. Go and get a pail 
16 
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of water. We'll throw it over her.” And 
with that the daughter and her son re- 
tired to the house. When they returned 
in two minutes’ time, with such a pail of 
restorative water as had been threatened, 
the fainting Carmichael had disappeared. 

But not all of this Carmichael’s daugh- 
ters are so cruel. The others are of 
gentler disposition. With them the con- 
viction of sin (for, after all, this wicked 
daughter of whom I have told the above 
true story, had been married very young, 
and had been subjected to the mental de- 
bauchery of a stern and methodical hus- 
band, a Civil Servant) was constant. 
The second, it is true, married; but for 
years was harrowed by weekly visits from 
her mother and by subjection to her own 
sympathetic dread of giving pain. As for 
the third, the youngest, marriage for her 
was out of the question. She was a pretty 
and intelligent and healthy girl; and in 
the course of a number of years she could 
have married any one of several agreeable 
young men who sought her company.. 
But the thought of what the loss of her 
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would mean to a delicate and sensitive 
elderly lady, whose heart became unman- 
ageable at any suggestion that she might 
be left alone with her husband, deprived 
of a daughter’s care, kept this oiffl single. 
She had in full measure the sense of wick- 
edness which Carmichaels create in those 
they love. Desiring another kind of life 
than the one she led at home, she knew 
that in even conceiving such desire she 
was revealed as selfish to the core. Not 
only that. It was clear to this girl that if 
she married—even though it be for love, 
and to sacrifice herself to a husband—the 
knowledge of her mother’s suffering 
would spoil any happiness the marriage 
might bring. Accordingly, she remained 
unmarried, cherishing the Carmichael, 
and strugg lips to quell the eagerness for 
other life which from time to time the 
Devil aroused in her heart. Until one 
evening this abandoned girl lost all sense 
of propriety. At the age of twenty-eight 
or twenty-nine she suddenly and hyster- 
ically fled from her parents’ house. The 
Devil had won. But she had been Car- 
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michaeled for so many years that she ar- 
rived at the home of one of her sisters in a 
state of incoherence and collapse. She 
was ill. She was oppressed with all the 
consciousness of guilt which we suppose a 
murderess to feel. 

Nevertheless, she had escaped. She 
had broken the bonds of Carmichaelism. 
She never returned to her old home. For 
weeks conscience struggled in her breast 
with selfishness, and selfishness won. She 
took a situation, she found her mind and 
nature growing and flowering, she at 
length married, she achieved happiness. 
Nobody, seeing her now the loving and 
devoted wife of a poor man and the ab- 
sorbed mother of a small and delightful 
family, could realise the wickedness of 
her selfish flight. The Carmichael, de- 
serted, was a piteous figure. She had 
never been so ill, so pathetic, so bereft 
of love. All the illnesses of a medical 
dictionary attacked her simultaneously, 
and her husband would really have called 
in the doctor if she had not assured him 
that she was past all medical aid. But 
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she is still alive, ten years after her be- 
reavement; and her Carmichaeling tal- 
ents are being surreptitiously exercised 
upon a younger generation. 

The best of people have at times a 
touch of the Carmichael in them; and I 
must not be thought unmindful of the 
mother or father who genuinely suffers 
from the loss of a loved child. If we are 
forsaken, or dread that we may be for- 
gotten, we do—all of us—strive to make 
ourselves more interesting to the beloved. 
For the time we are sick persons en- 
grossed in our ownego. A cat will pluck 
the sleeve of one who plays with a puppy, 
a dog will lick a hand and whine for un- 
accorded notice, a child will make an ap- 
peal—in face of the admired exhibition 
of a younger child—which only a hard 
heart could ignore. How much more, 
then, a grown-up person, one who has a 
thousand endangered links with her 
child, and one who has proved the short 
memory and heedlessness of other hu- 
mans, may feel a ghastly sense of loneli- 
ness or of being ignored! It is a dis- 
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loyalty, a failure of confidence in the be- 
loved, but how natural! It is only hu- 
man—it is only canine and feline—to feel 
slight jealousy—jealousy that is no jeal- 
ousy of an individual, no basely-motived 
hostility, although it arises from perhaps 
a similar cause. The cause of all jealousy 
is the feeling of powerlessness or inferior- 
ity. As jealousy arises when somebody 
does something that we should like to be 
able to do, and suspect ourselves of being 
unable to do, so this fear comes from con- 
viction that love for ourselves is incom- 
patible with love for the highly superior 
being who has won our darling’s heart. 
We touch her sleeve, as does the cat; we 
do whatever is the human equivalent for 
licking his hand as the dog does; we | 
strive to remind him or her of our exist- 
ence, our claim to love, to attention. We 
soften our tone, as lovers grow gentle. 
Having gained momentary notice, we 
expatiate upon our own doings and our 
own helplessness. Ever so little, we 
yield to the temptation to appeal for sym- 
pathy. We do not beg—no! A wistful 
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note, a glance, a pressure—so slight as 
hardly to wound our self-esteem—and 
the pathetic approach is made. Pity is 
what we crave. Pity—it is Carmichael- 
ism, to be controlled! The poison is 
working in our systems. It is natural; 
it is pathetic; but we ought not to ask for 
pity. What we want is love, freely given. 
If we cannot keep it by fair means, let us 
not seek to keep it by foul! There is the 
world of difference between love and pity, 
for all that the poet said; and if we are 
wise and proud we shall be silent for the 
sake of the loved one’s happiness rather 
than noisy and appealing for the sake of 
our own. What if he or she does forget 
us for a time. Will the tide of love not 
return? Then let our dearest ones come 
back to us as freely as they go, to love and 
understanding and not to the reproach of 
loneliness and neglect. For us the duty 
is clear. It is to hold our heads high. 
Death to the Carmichaelistic tendencies 
of our fainting hearts! 

Often, of two friends, or of two who 
marry, there is one who begins thus, 
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through some weakness or inferiority of 
character or strangling tenacity of affec- 
tion, to exercise unscrupulous or uncon- 
scious power. In each case the battle is 
between weakness upon the one hand, 
making claims, and pity upon the other, 
yielding ever, and through love permit- 
ting a tyranny to arise. Who has not seen 
a young wife or a young husband “giving 
in,” because “it means so much” to the 
other member of the partnership? A 
petulant husband, or a sulky one, who 
does not like his wife to dance with other 
men, so that she eventually stays at home 
and gives up dancing altogether. Or a 
husband who forsakes his friends because 
his wife must not be left alone, because 
she is tired in the evening, and so pathet- 
ically needs to be petted. Beware! Car- 
michael is awake! Carmichael is busy! 
With such a beginning, the end is only a 
question of time. A husband who grows 
ill-used, a wife whose mouth puckers— 
into whose eyes tears start... Car- 
michael is very near. Tears are always 
ready to fill the Carmichael’s eyes. Tears 
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must be watched. They are a danger- 
signal. So must objectless staring upon 
the part of a male Carmichael, a fondness 
for the solitary bottle, sighs, any sudden 
fierce caress, or indisposition for caress. 
Headaches. Shrinking from society... . 

For Carmichael is not only to be found 
within almost every home, in the affairs 
of fathers and mothers of advanced age, 
or of aunts and uncles, and such like 
human impedimenta. Once measure and 
judgment in affection are tinged with 
pity, and the pity is accepted, Carmichael 
has his clutch upon the household. Pity 
accepted is pity exploited. Carmichael 
is in possession. Thereafter the kind and 
gentle will be Carmichaeled (there is no 
other word to suggest a tyranny of 
supplication) to death. Carmichaelism 
grows before our eyes. It is contagious. 
I have known families where the husband 
and father has been Carmichaeled by his 
children until he has given them mildly 
and amiably the whole of his care and 
energy, and has kept nothing for him- 
self. He has fed them by pecking his 
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own breast, as does that celebrated bird 
the name of which I have forgotten. We 
all know wives and mothers who have 
reared Carmichaels in this way. We 
have watched them yielding to the 
greedy, to the over-demonstratively affec- 
tionate, the tragically misunderstood, in 
exactly this way. They do it, some of 
them, because their own youth has been 
hard, or because they are silly and pleased 
with demonstrative affection, without 
counting how much of their own life is 
appropriated by youthful Carmichaels. 
I have been told of one mother who once 
murmured over her Carmichael, ‘“She’s 
such a little tragedy queen!” The Car- 
michael was young then. She is now old. 
She is at this moment more sorry for her- 
self, more the recipient of pity and the 
flowers of pity, than anybody I ever met. 
She weeps readily. She groans. She is 
constantly afflicted with faintness and 
sickness if those at hand should appear 
disposed to thwart her. And she is as 
tough as leather. She is a true parasite. 
In a word, she is a Carmichael. 
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And there is this to be said. Every 
community has the Carmichaels it de- 
serves. Carmichaels are born, but they 
can be subdued. Their inclination to 
Carmichael their own families can be re- 
pressed. It only needs alertness to the 
danger. But those of us who first yield to 
the impulse of pity, who are hampered 
and shackled and paralysed by the pathos 
of the incipient Carmichael, have a grave 
responsibility to mankind. We are the 
ones who deserve blame, because it is our 
tenderness that enables the Carmichael 
to flourish. We cannot bring ourselves 
to say “No!” although we know that we 
ought to refuse. We yield, and the con- 
sequences are such as to create terror in 
the observer. We are made the prey of 
weakness greater than our own—weak- 
ness that is a malignant growth. The 
doctrine of pity is a beautiful one (if by 
“pity” we mean “mercy”), but pity as it 
is involuntarily practised by most unsel- 
fish people is more than the sacrifice of a 
momentary impulse. It is a betrayal of 
life to the Carmichaels. It is nothing less 
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than moral ruin to them and to ourselves. 
For Carmichaels live upon the tenderness 
of others, as slugs live upon the most 
tender shoots in the garden. Carmichael- 
ism is an instinctive thing, like the turn- 
ing of a flower’s face to the sun. The 
Carmichael could not imagine himself or 
herself to be a parasite, although hypo- 
chondria (the power to be miserable 
about one’s own misery) is not unknown 
to Carmichaels. Carmichaels are not 
bullies or conscious hypocrites. They 
are possessors of the unique gift, which 
gives them their power, of making us feel 
remorseful, hideously selfish, hard, bru- 
tal, callous, thoughtless, and disgusting. 
They are like those aunts who sit in pain 
while a cheerful boy, at first noisy and 
full of life, is frowned into abashed 
silence. ‘They are the cuckoos in the 
hedge-sparrow’s nest. They are the 
moral invalids of our day. They are 
death and destruction to our peace of 
mind. They have no life without us; 
their tyranny is inscrutable and incessant; 
and they strangle our happiness and vital- 
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ity as surely as any convolvulus strangles 
the self-supporting flower around which 
it subtly entwines itself. Woe to the Car- 
michaels! They are the enemies of the 
good. 
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TREATS : 


OME people are hard to please, or 
they are supposed to be hard to 
please; but for most of us great pleasure 
is to be obtained by the most trivial of 
things. If we were able to ask each other, 
point blank: “What would be the great- 
est treat you could have at this moment?” 
the replies would be astounding. They 
would also illumine human nature. I be- 
lieve that no single reply would demand 
a fortune, diamonds, a yacht, or a throne. 
All would be for some small, easily-at- 
tainable thing. And not only is it the es- 
sence of a treat that it should be some- 
thing small; but lavish gifts are not even 
desired by those of us whose chief interest 
lies in gratitude for loving thought. We 
should hear, in reply to our question, even 
if we have doubted the silences of our 
friends, some very reassuring confessions 
as to their most immediate desires. 
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So much for the general theory of 
treats and for our own requirements of a 
treat. How strange it is that in seeking 
to give treats, on the other hand, we 
should so often make the mistake of 
painting the lily! It is as though we sup- 
posed all other persons to have vulgar 
tastes in pleasure. We do not take 
enough interest in these others to ascer- 
tain what their real wishes are likely to 
be. So we plunge towards expense. In- 
stead of giving loving thought to our 
“surprises,” we substitute an air of ex- 
travagance which is to make our gift ap- 
pear costly. We order a huge bouquet, 
ignoring wistful glances at a bunch of 
violets. We give a sumptuous banquet, 
which few people enjoy, when bread and 
cheese or toasted chestnuts by the fireside 
in a cosy room makes for intimacy and 
comfort. We donate large, handsome, in- 
human dolls, which close their eyes and 
talk, when all the world knows that Je- 
mima Ragbag is the indispensable toy. 
And, by behaving in this eccentric way, 
we are all the time showing that we do 
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not understand what constitutes a treat, 
and we are conspicuously and ignomin- 
iously failing to provide treats. 

Is it any wonder that Mr. Chesterton 
said recently, in an interview, that the 
present age, being greedy and pleasure- 
mad, had lost the sense of treats? It is 
no wonder at all. Mr. Chesterton’s own 
idea of a treat, I think, is probably some- 
thing like having his dinner on the floor; 
and this is a good enough treat, if one 
fancies it. It is much better, I am sure, 
than having tea out of doors, which for 
me is no treat at all. And yet there are 
many to whom having tea out of doors is 
a lovely treat. Spiders, caterpillars, and 
other acute discomforts do not daunt such 
as these. Awkward chairs, unruly 
crumbs, and a plague of gnats, with tri- 
umphant wasps to conclude, do nothing 
to dismay the tea-out-of-doors fanatics. 
They have the sense of a treat; and it is 
enough. Is not the moral of that per- 
fectly clear? Even, let us say, to Mr. 
Chesterton? 

The most uncomfortable tea I ever had 
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was in a luxurious home where every- 
thing, from the urn to the bread-and- 
butter plates, was made of solid silver. 
There was no treat in this, since one could 
not exploit the quality of one’s plate by 
throwing it about the room. For all the 
advantage which silver gave, therefore, 
in its unbreakableness, was to be seen a 
disadvantage, in its weight and the conse- 
quent solemnity of the party. I could not 
help thinking at the time what a treat it 
would be to be among friends, even 
though saucers and cups, marked with the 
names of different hotels or railways, did 
not match, and even though, having been 
bought piece-meal at the local market, 
they were thick, chipped, and discol- 
oured. No treat was to be found in silver. 


I doubt if a treat is ever to be found 
there. 


“When every blessed thing you hold 
Is made of silver, or of gold, 
You long for simple pewter.” 


Is Mr. Chesterton right in thinking— 
in effect—that this is an age of silver; and 
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that the present generation has lost its 
sense of treats? No. Mr. Chesterton is 
not right. Or he is only partially right, 
for the reason that I have given earlier, 
which is that our sense of treats for our- 
selves remains, but that our sense of what 
is a treat for others has become vulgar- 
ised. Mr. Chesterton, if believed liter- 
ally, would be supposed to mean that 
nothing was any longer a treat to any 
one of us. This we can all refute. You 
can refute it, and I can refute it. We 
know very well what a treat is. It is 
something small, which gives pleasure by 
its unexpectedness, or because it is out- 
side the usual range of our activities. It 
may take the form of hard work, or the 
receipt of an unaccustomed privilege. It 
may be a good deed or a deed that is not 
quite so good. There are some to whom 
dirty hands are a treat, and some to whom 
perfect cleanliness is a treat; some to 
whom rest is a treat, and some to whom 
violent physical activity is a treat. In 
fact, so long as it is unusual, almost any- 
thing may constitute a treat; and we shall 
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not know what is a treat for others unless 
we love them, and take the trouble to un- 
derstand their strongest, but suppressed, 
inclinations. 

There was a story told recently of a 
little girl who, visiting an aunt, showed 
signs of great boredom. When ques- 
tioned as to what she would like above 
all things to do, this little girl answered 
that she would like to give her doll’s 
clothes a real wash, with Aot water. Pre- 
tense, too often indulged, had suddenly 
staled. Nothing would now answer but 
reality, with real soap, real lather, and 
perhaps a little—not allowed at home— 
splashing over the edge of the bath-tub. 
For this child suds were a treat. A little 
girl I know has a passion for helping to 
wash up dishes. She travels with a serv- 
iceable overall in order that she may as- 
sist in this task in all houses which she 
visits. Yet to most housewives washing- 
up is the unforgivable affront. To this 
little girl washing-up is a treat. In fact, 
it is not compulsory. It is also a pastime 
in which she can feel herself to be useful. 
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That feeling of usefulness to some of us, 
alas! is still a treat, and those who would 
give treats should not exclude it from 
consideration as a factor in great pleas- 
ure. 

For myself, although I find that many 
things, from rides in automobiles to visits 
to the theatre, are no longer treats, the re- 
ceipt of an old book is still an inexpres- 
sible treat. Not a new book, but an old 
one—almost any old one, providing it is 
small and a classic. But I rarely receive 
such a treat. I am given handsome new 
books, which I do not care for. In olden 
days my greatest treat was to be taken for 
a ride, either in Paris or in London, upon 
the front seat of a horse-omnibus or tram- 
car. Such rides are my earliest recollec- 
tion. They remain in memory as the epit- 
ome of happiness. Nor is this kind of 
treat altogether removed nowadays. The 
horses are gone, it is true, with their 
rhythmical hoof-beats, and the gentle 
swaying which they imparted to the ve- 
hicle, but even an electric tramcar or a 
motor-omnibus can raise me at this time 
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to a state of absorbed contemplation such 
as no smaller and more plastic automo- 
bile can achieve. An almost completely 
windless summer day, with white flannel- 
clad cricketers at play upon the common, 
is a perfect treat for me. So is a day 
spent upon a sailing yacht. Aboard a 
yacht one can experience some of the 
great glories of sensation of which human 
beings are capable. The sight of blue 
sky and running water, sun glittering 
upon brasswork and the exquisite lines of 
the deck; the sense of easy and unfettered 
motion, of remoteness, buoyancy, and ad- 
venture; the complete shedding of all 
feeling of responsibility for one’s course, 
one’s own safety and the safety of others— 
these are only a few of the splendours of 
yachting. And as, for me, yachting is an 
experience enjoyed only once in two or 
three years, it is a treat still, and will al- 
ways be a treat. 

It is a treat to me to hear the skylark. 
It is a treat to be demonstratively recog- 
nised by a little dog that I have not seen 
for some time. It is a treat to walk upon 
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the Sussex or the Wiltshire downs, or to 
stand overlooking the Sussex Weald. It 
is a treat to read a witty book, or to re- 
member all the happy times I have had in 
the course of a somewhat chequered life. 
It is a treat to drink good Burgundy, to 
hear the little newsboys at Boulogne cry- 
ing “Deely Meel,” to be in any train that 
starts punctually or that (this is a super- 
treat) arrives, at the end of a long jour- 
ney, to the appointed minute. Finally, as 
I do not think it desirable, or even pos- 
sible, to catalogue all the events and occa- 
sions which supply me with treats, it is 
the most inexpressible treat of all (to my- 
self) to be completely idle. 

Friends of mine do not know how to be 
idle. One of my closest friends is in- 
capable of idleness. It could never be a 
treat to him. It could only be a bore. 
And when I think of this friend, who is 
a man of much experience and demoral- 
ising mental efficiency, I am aware that 
it would be very difficult to devise for 
him an event which would be a treat. 
Difficult, but not impossible. Difficult, 
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because he has at command at all times 
many of the things which to myself are 
treats; but, in spite of everything, not im- 
possible. Indeed, while some of my 
above-listed treats would be nothing to 
my friend, one or two of them, I am con- 
vinced, would make his eyes sparkle. 
But in making that list I was not aiming 
at a universal list of treats. Many of the 
happenings which I can command, and 
which, owing to their commonness, have 
ceased to be treats for me, are still ca- 
pable of providing treats for others. 

It is not, then, that there are fewer 
treats in the world than there used to be. 
There are more. It is not that the ma- 
jority of human beings are less susceptible 
to treats than they used to be. Quite 
otherwise. But it is very true indeed that 
the feverish pursuit of pleasure for its 
own sake does cheapen and render un- 
availing many of the simple delights 
which used to be regarded in older days 
as treats. A dance or a theatre is no treat 
to many young people of the present day. 
Impossible for them to have the sudden 
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shock of a promise, the days of anticipa- 
tion, the almost painful delight of the 
evening’s fulfilment. They are the losers 
of much happiness in this way. An auto- 
mobile, nowadays, is no treat to quite 
a large proportion of our younglings. 
Trips and distances are trivialities to most 
of them. Consequently there are more 
bored young people in the world to-day 
than there have ever been. That is true, 
and it is to be regretted. But boredom is 
due, not to satiety, not to the rush and 
worry after pleasurable excitement, as 
Mr. Chesterton may be supposed to im- 
agine, but to fundamental defect of char- 
acter. It is a personal, and not a group 
defect. Those who hustle after pleasure 
do so because they have nothing whatever 
within themselves which is amusing. 
They would be just as bored as they are 
now if they had not been overdosed with 
treats. Nothing would make those who 
are naturally bored develop into anything 
different, because one is never bored with 
external things—always with oneself. 
“A mind lively and at ease,” says Jane 
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Austen, “can do with seeing nothing, and 
can see nothing that does not answer.” 

A mind diseased from boredom, Miss 
Austen might have added, is naturally in- 
sensible of treats. As Miss Austen lived 
before the days of boredom I will add 
the words for her. Also I will add that 
I do not recommend giving treats to the 
bored. I would keep treats for those who 
can appreciate them. The bored, it is 
true, will grab and vulgarise all they can; 
but they cannot spoil the delights of the 
simple-hearted, because they can never 
tell what these are. If they could dis- 
cover such joys they would not want them. 
They would waste no time upon the song 
of the skylark or a scene of natural 
beauty. They may, certainly, through 
stupidity spoil the scene by building their 
beastly houses upon it, and they may in 
the same manner drive the skylarks far- 
ther afield; but these possibilities do not 
come within the scope of an essay upon 
“Treats.” On the contrary. It is against 
the whole spirit of the bored, and the en- 
croachments of the bored, that we must 
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set our faces if we are to preserve untar- 
nished our sense of treats. And the first 
thing we must do is to restore the treat to 
the position from which, as Mr. Chester- 
ton has warned us, it is slipping. 

How is this to be done? By combating 
and curing the disease of boredom in its 
earliest stages? That is one way. I oc- 
casionally see—but I do not personally 
know—a very disagreeable little boy, 
whose face is already set in disdain, as it 
will be to the end of his days. He wants 
everything his own way. He has a tiny 
bicycle, a barrow, bats, balls, a hundred 
other toys; and his sole use for these 
things is to flash them before the eyes of 
less fortunate children. In all other rela- 
tion to his toys he is weary and dissatis- 
fied, because—because, poor and horrid 
little boy, nobody likes him or takes any 
interest in him. Nobody gives him treats. 
Instead, he is given presents. Is my point 
clear? Presents are the reverse of treats. 
Presents stand for the expenditure of 
money, rather than of love. This little 
boy is heaped up with presents; but he 
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does not know what a treat is. He never 
will know. He is condemned to presents, 
selfishness, and boredom. 

That brings me to my moral, which is 
this. If fathers and mothers love their 
children, and are interested in them, the 
children are never bored and they con- 
tinue all their lives to appreciate treats. 
If fathers and mothers are not interested 
in their children, the children are inter- 
ested in nothing. They are bored from 
the beginnings of their lives. They catch 
the boredom of their parents from the 
cradle. They do not understand treats; 
they do not understand gifts or toys or 
enjoyments. They are bored. They 
grow up bored, and they rush after ex- 
citement because they are _ bored. 
Whereas children who are loved, and 
whose fathers and mothers take such in- 
terest in them as most lovingly to give 
them treats instead of presents, grow up 
almost immune from boredom. They 
can see nothing that does not answer, be- 
cause they have minds lively and at ease. 
It is vital to the race that children should 
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have loving parents, who will teach them 
by example to be unselfish and to take 
delight in small things. Every parent, 
therefore, who is about to give a present 
to his or her child should pause, and sub- 
stitute a treat. Treats last longer than 
presents. They last for ever. 
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WHY GARDENERS ARE 
GLOOMY 


T has frequently been noticed that, al- 
though gardens are often very beau- 
tiful places, gardeners as a class are de- 
pressed. Three young gardeners were 
once standing talking at Reigate, Surrey, 
upon a large open space. They saw ap- 
proaching from the distance, accompa- 
nied by his wife and children, the most 
dismal-looking man they had ever seen. 
‘Look at this faller,” said one of the three, 
“Oi betcher whatcher loike he’s a ga- 
ardiner!” He was right; the most dismal 
of men was in fact a gardener. He was 
head-gardener at a large house in that 
neighbourhood, and his face was seamed 
with cares. This story is a true one, nar- 
rated to me by one of the three; and it 
has its plain moral. 
Gardeners notoriously cry for rain 
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when the rest of men long for sunshine. 
If one remarks cheerfully to gardeners: 
“How nice the roses look to-day,” they 
shake their heads, and crush one by say- 
ing miserably: “Ain’t what they should 
be. Them plagued floi; them cuckoo- 
spit... . Blessed mildew... .” Too 
well do gardeners realise the truth. 
Closer examination by the amateur does 
indeed reveal both fly and mildew, and a 
small sinister patch of white froth. The 
froth conceals a lethargic yellow insect 
which presently will jump headlong 
about the garden like a grasshopper or 
the Death Watch beetle. 

Once started upon wretched thoughts, 
the gardener can but add to one’s dolours. 
“Carrots won’t come to nothin’,” says he. 
‘Nor turnips: they’ve got the fly” or “the 
beetle.” “There’s thrip on the peas; 
woolly aphis on the apples” (but in Eng- 
land he will not say “woolly aphis,” but 
“American bloight,” while in America I 
think he says “Irish blight”). “Me let- 
tuce is boltin’”; “Sha-an’t ’ave no anemo- 
nes—not the Cayenne (Caen); them 
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there woireworms has bin a-after them.” 
“Blesséd slugs... .” And so on. 

Very quickly does the amateur discover 
that his or her easy satisfaction with the 
superficial appearance of a garden rests 
entirely upon ignorance. It is all very 
well for Francis Bacon, in his essay, “Of 
Gardens,” to lay out thirty acres of what 
he calls “‘prince-like” garden, with divi- 
sions into three parts, of which no fewer 
than twelve are to go to the main garden 
and the rest to “green” and “heath.” In 
his day, if we are to judge by report and 
by his omission of all reference to pests, a 
garden could be “the purest of human 
pleasures,” and so without blemish or 
anguish to the gardener. But nowadays 
matters are different. A garden is a field 
of incessant battle—a siege warfare—in 
which man is always at a disadvantage. 
As amateurs we may still stroll in the 
gardens of friends with a sweet uncon- 
sciousness of rust, deformity, and the in- 
numerable woes of failure and disease; 
but if we are in ever so slight a degree 
professionals—if we have, that is, gardens 
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of our own—we shall find ourselves grad- 
ually—as other gardeners are—weighed 
down by the strain of incessant struggle 
with the elements and the ills which af- 
fect every kind of crop. Then we shall 
understand why gardeners are gloomy. 
They are gloomy because their minds are 
concerned less with blooms and verdure 
than with disease, decay, insects, birds, 
weeds, and even with blank spaces which 
ought to be smiling with brilliance. 
They are gloomy because they know what 
the garden ought to look like. 

I will not dwell upon the coloured 
lures of seedsmen’s catalogues, or the 
strange, wicked photographs which one 
sees of whole fields crammed with per- 
fect flowers. These are but the flares 
shown to poor mariners by malignant 
wreckers. We “follow the gleam” year 
after year, and dash upon disastrous rocks 
very much as deceived mariners must 
have done. Nothing will cure us of that 
trustingness. After all, seeds must come 
from somewhere, and I take it that one 
seedsman’s packets contain seeds not 
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greatly unlike those in the packets of an- 
other seedsman. 

Moreover, there is an unpromising 
gaudiness in some of the drawings. It 
threatens vulgarity, and blowsiness. Only 
the really professional gardener, who 
longs for all his blooms to be insufferable 
giants of disgustingly crude colour, will 
aim at such results as the packets prom- 
ise. The rest of us will be content with 
something smaller. Besides, we have lost 
some of our faith in the packet picture, 
and we take what we can get. We must 
buy seeds, or obtain them gratuitously 
from other gardeners; and seeds are seeds 
all the world over. It is what happens to 
the seeds when planted in our own gar- 
dens that makes gardeners like ourselves 
the most despondent of human beings. 

For a thousand ills may attend a seed. 
It may rot where it lies. That is the most 
likely event. The wet and the cold may 
destroy it. Or it may swell and burst, 
and wireworm or the grub of the leather 
jacket may nestle to the roots and con- 
sume them. Or, with good fortune, the 
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plant may show its first green shoots, and 
they may be eaten by somnolent slugs. 
An inch or two more, and a caterpillar of 
voracious type may nip them off close to 
the surface of the earth. Sometimes they 
may catch the eye of a dear little bird, 
and yield themselves as succulent morsels 
to him. 

If they escape these early ills (and 
wireworm and grub may set to work at 
any time), frost may destroy; fly may 
settle and consume; damp and cold may 
so weaken the plant that it cannot resist 
the spreading plagues of the garden. Its 
leaves may curl and shrivel, may stain, 
may drop off. Its flower may never 
come; or, if it comes, may be but half a 
flower—a wretched caricature, not only 
of the seedsman’s jubilant representation, 
but even of what one sees actually bloom- 
ing in other gardens. And when it grows 
tall and strong, a shelled snail will climb 
its height, or a shrieking wind may rise 
suddenly, and blow it flat. Misshapen, 
discoloured, slain in the darkness by sum- 
mer frost, or by boisterous wind, the 
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flower is a single item in the daymare of 
the gardener. Each single flower is but a 
detail, for in a garden no more than an 
acre in extent there must be well upwards 
of a million of such delicate lives. All 
of them in danger; all at death’s door. 

There is drought to consider—when 
the earth cannot be dug; when the flowers 
and the vegetables parch; when lawns 
crack, and banks, through the pitiless 
glare of the sun, indulge in paralysing 
landslides. Watch the flowers wilting; 
see the young cabbages turning yellow, 
and the young rows of peas drying a dull 
brown. “Lovely summer weather!” 
laughs the amateur, stretching easily in 
bed, and feeling exhilarated by the blue 
sky. ‘Makes you feel good to be alive.” 
“Tf it don’t rain soon,” mutters the gar- 
dener, “all my young cauliflowers will 
go. The beans ain’t settin’. All of them 
violas—they ain’t nothin’ but water—will 
die.” 

A terribly grim expression appears 
upon his face. Even though the Water 
Board may recommend economy with 
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water, he steals out secretly in the eve- 
ning, snaffles his hose-pipe on to the scul- 
lery tap, and sprays the dying garden. 
And, while he does this in desperation, 
he knows that water from the tap is only 
a wetness; it has not the nourishing prop- 
erties of rain. It may choke the plants, 
instead of doing them good. “Plagued 
noosance, these beamy days,” grumbles 
the gardener. “All my young pla-ants 
a-goin’,. And I’m doin’ more ’arm than 
good be waterin’.” I have a theory that 
if one waters one’s pet plants the mere 
moisture draws to the spot innumerable 
underground consumers, so that watering 
in patches is plant-murder. 

And now comes Sir Jagadis Bose, who 
tells us that we ourselves, if the plants do 
not like us, may cause them such a trem- 
bling of agitation as to induce nervous 
breakdown. If we go near the plants— 
though we tread quietly—they are aware 
of it; they faint from dislike of us. Their 
hearts sink; their strength goes. And this 
not due, I understand, to the presence in 
our hands of knives or scissors; it does 
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not arise from dread of losing a favourite 
bloom (after all, one has one’s hair cut 
without pain, if the barber is competent, 
and I suppose that losing a bloom is no 
more terrible than having one’s hair cut), 
but from sheer temperamental dissonance. 
What is to be done? For it must be re- 
alised that the distaste may be created 
not only by one’s self; it may arise at the 
approach of one’s gardener, or one’s 
guests. We must in future take the great- 
est care not to allow guests to upset our 
flowers. As for our gardeners—that is 
too painful a theme to discuss. All the 
same, a good gardener must be one who 
is upon good terms with his plants. 
When the new gardener comes, we must 
watch to see whether the flowers “take” 
to him. Otherwise our main garden may 
degenerate into Bacon’s “Heath,” or even 
into a desert. 

Another cause of gloom to gardeners 
is frequently the mistress of the house. I 
remember one mistress who told me her 
gardener looked like an assassin, She 
was sure that one day he would kill her. 
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At the time I was sympathetic, as I 
thought that, since the garden was hers, 
she ought to be allowed to do as she 
wished init. I have learned better. The 
mistress of the house is often the bane of 
the gardener’s days. If he manages to 
hold up his head among all the invalids, 
he may still be driven to frenzy by the 
mistress of the house. A gardener once 
confided to me: “You see, sir, the ladies 
is like chicken: they’re always after some- 
thing fresh.” 

It is too true. They want hothouse 
flowers to be grown in herbaceous bor- 
ders. They see flowers at exhibitions, or 
in other gardens, and covet them. They 
grow tired of seeing a flower bed planted 
with geraniums (“showy blooms”) or be- 
gonias. ‘“Can’t we have something differ- 
ent here, Grubble? I’m so sick of these 
things.” These things! which he has 
laboured months earlier to produce! 
“Yes, madam,” says Grubble, wounded 
fo death, 4. 

Mistresses of the house also often de- 
velop strange likings and dislikings; and 
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these can with difficulty be endured, al- 
though they call for philosophy, bitten 
lips, clenched earthy fists. But what no 
gardener in the world can bear is to find 
a flower, or a marrow, or a plant, which 
he has been carefully tending, and bring- 
ing to perfection, suddenly and sportively 
cut, carried to the kitchen, given away 
. . » “Oh, Grubble,” says the lady of the 
house; “I want strawberries this eve- 
ning.” “Beg pardon, madam,” begins 
the gardener. “You bin and picked them 
all. There ain’t enough for a dish.” 
“Nonsense!” ‘The lady is peremptory. 
Shaking his head, perhaps murmuring, 
Grubble retires. The few strawberries 
which come to table are pale. They are 
small. They are sharp to the tongue. 
“Really, Grubble’s getting unbearable!” 
says the mistress of the house. “And 
these strawberries!” To her friends: 
“Grubble simply cannot grow straw- 
berries! I don’t know why it is!” “Ah,” 
say the friends, “our Clacker is the man 
for strawberries. We always have beau- 
ties... .” “I know,” says the mistress of 
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the house. Poor Grubble! Having sur- 
vived all the stress of pests and horrors, 
he is crushed from above. “Like chicken, 
they are. Never satisfied. . . .” Some- 
times I think gardeners are inevitably 
mysogynists. 

They also feel a hopeless animosity 
against birds. A robin—yes. Gardeners 
love robins. They do not vehemently dis- 
like thrushes or even—for most of the 
year—starlings. I have known gardeners 
listen appreciatively to the lovely, 
thoughtful song of the blackbird. But 
when the blackbird gives his single, 
throaty, fruit-marauding note (it is 
“chug-chug,” or something like that), the 
faces of gardeners grow hideous with pas- 
sion. For they know that everything 
which has not been netted is in danger. 
A madness seizes them. In the effort to 
save the five remaining plums which the 
maggots have spared, they will throw 
stones, their caps, may, spades, at the 
laughing blackbird. 

He will be momentarily defeated. 
And it is for something called “sparrers” 
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or “them plaguéd sparrers” that gar- 
deners keep their most vehement hatred. 
These little brown birds, which at times, 
for want of something worse to do, hop 
upon the rose beds and rose bushes, eat- 
ing green fly, do not keep to green fly. 
They will go for green peas (as will the 
charming-looking tomtits), and they will 
go for seeds. I have known one gardener 
who does not prepare his seed beds, 
but, after sowing, throws down great 
clods upon what he has sown. He claims 
in this way to get better results, because 
he says: “If you puts down sifted earth, 
they sparrers knows. They knows there’s 
seeds there. They says: ‘Come on, boys, 
all ready for us!’ And they just sets to, 
and eats ’em up!” I have never seen the 
results of his attempt to outwit the spar- 
rows; but he is a morose fellow, who talks 
to himself as he looks for signs of scab 
and bleeding and the codlin moth. 

It is a marvel to me that anything in 
the garden survives at all. I have caught 
and condemned thousands of slugs; [ 
have walked about with a huge tank upon 
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my shoulders, spraying roses and lilies 
which were swarming with green fly; I 
have permitted the use of pieces of broken 
mirror as bird-scares; I have chased doz- 
ens of dogs and geese from the garden; I 
have seen little asters laid low in a night, 
and hunted for caterpillar, wireworm, 
and the like; and as fast as I have seemed 
to deal with one pest another has taken its 
place. If the weather is not too dry it is 
too wet. Frost on summer nights seems 
to be quite common. Lupins shed their 
blooms, and giant poppies allow their 
roots to degenerate into pulp. Annuals, 
so called “hardy,” have perished in their 
seed boxes. A much appreciated pear 
tree this year had—for the first time—a 
fine crop of fruit; and then began slowly 
to die, because a boring beetle had made 
its way into the tree and was eating its 
heart. Cherries fall during the stoning 
period; and so do plums. Wasps hurry 
to be born in time for such fruit as man- 
ages to survive. I am told that as fast as 
man discovers an antidote to any pest, 
whether insect or fungus, the insect or 
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fungus learns to adapt itself to the anti- 
dote, and even to thrive upon it. It is any 
wonder the gardener is gloomy? 

I, being only fractionally—as it were— 
a gardener, can relish what remains. I 
can say: “Well, the apples are a frost this 
year; but the raspberries and gooseberries 
have cropped well. The love-in-a-mist 
may have failed; but the nemesia has been 
brighter and more charming than ever. 
The delphiniums may have been inferior; 
but the anchusa ”” And when I pro- 
nounce the name “anchusa,” my gar- 
dener, whose face during the recital has 
been a study in lightened gloom, becomes 
convulsed with anguish. For, uncon- 
sciously, I have touched upon the crown- 
ing bitterness of the gardener’s life. 

When I mention “anchusa,” as I say, 
he will be convulsed with anguish. And 
he will groan: “Self-sown, sir. All them 
what I pla-anted has come to nothing!” 
It is too true. All gardeners know it to 
be true. You may sow seeds with the 
greatest care. You may give them beau- 
tiful soil, may water them, and tend them; 
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and, as the Irish expressively say, they 
will “die on you.” But if, in sowing, you 
happen to drop a seed upon a barren 
pathway, the seed which has so cunningly 
leapt from your hand will rear itself in 
monstrous beauty precisely in a spot 
where it is least wanted. ‘The love-in-a- 
mist may not be flowering in their beds; 
but you ought to see them inside the 
woodshed! I will go so far as to say that 
a few months ago the finest snowdrops 
and crocuses were those which were 
blooming among the spinach and the cab- 
bages. When you have done your best 
for a flower, and it fails, you have some 
reason to be aggrieved. But when a seed 
has been carried by the wind, or dropped 
by a greedy bird, in the worst possible 
place for such a seed, has beaten all those 
upon which so much care has been lav- 
ished—then indeed is the true bitterness 
of gardening revealed. Then does the 
gardener know despair and miserable 
laughter. Itis at such a point that gloom 
settles; for all his work will seem to be 
so much time-wasting. 
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However, it will not do to suggest that 
there are no compensations in gardening. 
Bludgeoned by fate, the amateur gar- 
dener at times proudly produces his 
shrivelled turnips and his wizened pota- 
toes. He eats an occasional maggoty 
plum or greengage. A tough green to- 
mato may split under his eye in an effort 
to colour. He may snatch some raspber- 
ries from the caterpillars and some straw- 
berries from the slugs. His apple trees 
may bear some fruit (our best Blenheim 
Orange has seven apples this year), and 
his plums, although ailing, may be res- 
cued from small boys who tend to throw 
stones into the tree. He may manage two 
rather bitter cucumbers of three or four 
inches long, some roses (and the modern 
roses seem to fall to pieces within twelve 
hours of opening), some geums, a row of 
beans, and so on. But John Postman, 
trudging up the path to the house, will 
show himself a true gardener. He will 
say: “I see you’re same as me—got this 
black stalk in your potatoes. Why, I re- 
member when I was a lad we didn’t have 
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no diseases like we have now. The pota- 
toes used to be green until well into Sep- 
tember. And broad beans, now...” 

I suppose all gardeners are by way of 
being valetudinarians—not upon their 
own behalf, but upon that of the gardens 
in which they dig and suffer. One rarely 
sees a gardener smile. When two or three 
gardeners are gathered together, their 
talk always takes a mortuary turn; they 
talk of disease and pain and patent medi- 
cines, as very old country-women seem to 
do. Their heads are shaken. They are 
comparing notes about the ailments of 
their gardens, the uselessness of antidotes, 
the immunity of past times from the de- 
generacies of our day. Once I heard two 
gardeners laughing together. They had 
read a paragraph, in a newspaper, in 
which an amateur, a lady, had written 
that if one put a few saucers of water 
down by the strawberry beds the birds 
would spare the strawberries. ‘The dear 
little birds!” laughed the gardeners, fero- 
ciously. “In moi ga-arden there’s all the 
water they can drink; and sti// they can’t 
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leave the netted strawberries alone. Bless 
their little hearts!” That was what these 
laughing gardeners were saying; and I 
could not help thinking of Jack Point’s 
song: 

“He may wear a merry laugh upon his lip; 

But his laughter has an echo that is grim.” 

For that is what happens to gardeners. 
First they are hopeful; then they are dis- 
appointed; then they become apprehen- 
sive; and so, by stages, they arrive at a 
state of being thoroughly pessimistic, 
cynical, and gloomy. Nothing goes right 
for them. ‘They are beaten by a task 
which is overwhelming, by difficulties 
which nothing can remove. Their work, 
which must be founded upon hope, and 
which should, because of its variety and 
uncertainty, fascinate them throughout 
all the days of the year, leaves this class 
of men melancholy and disbelieving. If 
they get good results, they cannot suppose 
these results to be due to anything but 
mocking accident. More often, they do 
not get good results. Hence the pessi- 
mism. 
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We who wander idly through the gar- 
dens of others, can admire at ease. We 
see the beautiful blooms, and the straight 
rows of vegetables; we see the trimness 
and the elegance of the garden, and wish 
that we might share in this “purest of 
human pleasures.” But the gardener, 
walking beside us, sees weeds springing 
up where he has lately hoed. He sees a 
dozen flowers that need staking. He 
knows that his phlox blooms are only half 
the size they should be. Some disease has 
attacked his carnations. Those clarkias 
have gone off very quickly. The sweet 
peas are looking poorly. ... There is 
this wrong and that wrong; and as for the 
little blank spaces, each one of them cries 
out to him. His face grows longer and 
longer. He whips out his big, curly 
knife... .I wonder that, instead of 
scraping around some sickly plant for the 
hateful creature that is battening upon its 
roots, he does not apply that knife to his 
own throat. 

For the true gardener is an idealist. 
He knows what the world—and the gar- 
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den—should really be like. And he is all 
the time failing to deal with the evils 
afflicting the garden, just as idealists in 
other spheres are failing to deal with evils 
afflicting the world. He is fighting hard 
every day and all day long. We, who 
look on, believe that in time the gardeners 
of the earth will conquer, just as we know 
that without them our gardens would be 
wildernesses, and our world a menagerie. 
But the gardeners cannot see their own 
efforts as we see them. They do not know 
that what they do is stupendous; they 
cannot appraise the strength which makes 
them good-tempered even in adversity— 
even in despair. Gardeners may be 
gloomy; but they have hearts of gold. It 
is because they have hearts of gold that 
they are gloomy; because otherwise they 
would either kill themselves or run 
swiftly from their gardens into some 
other, less devastating, industry, where 
their skill and patience would be invalu- 
able. 
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ADVICE 


HE population of the world may be 
divided in several ways, but a very 

good division could be made into those 
who give, seek, volunteer, and ignore ad- 
vice. The seeker after advice has his 
complement in the giver of advice; he 
who volunteers advice has no comple- 
ment. He may create the ignorer of ad- 
vice, but I do not think so. He would 
subsist anywhere. I once told a friend of 
mine that I had planted three purple 
sycamore trees in my garden. His instant 
reply was: “Oh, why not chestnuts?” 
My counter-reply, made in astonishment, 
was: “Because I wanted purple syca- 
mores.” The incident was simple 
enough, but I have never forgotten it, be- 
cause of my friend’s extreme readiness in 
advocating chestnuts. He had never seen 
my garden; he knew nothing of its soil or 
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situation, or of the purpose for which I 
had planted the trees. “Oh,” said he, 
‘why not chestnuts?’ It might be 
thought that he had chestnuts in his own 
garden. Not so. He had no chestnuts. 
Why, then, did he advocate chestnuts? I 
shall never know. “I should advise 
you .42?. Sita iwerecyou sn 
you know what you ought to do? With 
such fathomless certainty does the man 
who volunteers advice open fire upon his 
victim. He knows exactly what is the 
best thing to do in any circumstance what- 
ever. But he does not himself follow the 
course he commends. The really open- 
minded volunteer of advice does not pre- 
tend any such thing. He means only that 
this would be the right and proper act of 
some other person. At the same time, he 
does not make any preliminary inquiry, 
or show by his advice any special com- 
prehension of the problems that arise 
from the virtues or deficiencies of char- 
acter. He merely volunteers his advice. 
It is a great and solemn form of impos- 
ture. 
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Once upon a time I had a friend who 
used to tell me how to write novels. I 
ventured to suggest that as he knew so 
well how novels should be written he 
ought to write some novels himself. I 
also, you see, gave advice. My friend 
was taken aback. He did not follow my 
advice. He did not want to write novels. 
I think he rather despised novelists, as a 
class engaged upon superfluous work at 
considerable profit to themselves. All he 
wanted was that I should write a differ- 
ent sort of novel from the one I was in- 
clined to write. Therefore—and entirely 
for my own good—he gave me advice. It 
did not matter that the novels he advo- 
cated were such as it would have bored 
me to write—even if I had had the special 
talent necessary for writing them. He 
did not trouble to grasp the limits of in- 
dividual capacity. He volunteered ad- 
vice. He was a born volunteer of advice. 
The gift came to him naturally. I be- 
lieve it always comes naturally. There 
will always be a superb class of beings 
who know better than their fellows; and 
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it is from such beings that advice freely 
flows. 

There is another class—composed of 
those who seek advice. These are the 
diffident people. It does not follow that 
the advice sought will be followed if it 
is, upon such entreaty, given. On the 
contrary. The seeker of advice rarely 
takes it. He is like the woman who goes 
into a shop, examines everything, and 
leaves without buying. He will endlessly 
discuss a situation, will shake his head in 
uncertainty, and finally will follow his 
own course. This sort of man is danger- 
ous. He gets a great deal of mental stim- 
ulus for nothing. He lives, as it were, 
upon free samples. 

The person who ignores advice is of 
a different type. He is most often the 
man who really needs advice—the heed- 
less spendthrift who is a danger to him- 
self. Many young girls are of this type, 
as well as many young men. They rush 
headlong at life, and having received a 
few smart blows, learn nothing by the en- 
counter. Just so does a bee continue 
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buzzing at a window-pane, although the 
next window may be open and the free 
air immediately at hand. In the same 
way a stupid child, having been cor- 
rected, proceeds to do again that self- 
same thing which has provoked the cor- 
rection. Such helpless and dangerous 
folk do not ask for advice in so many 
words. They illustrate and prove their 
need of it. But for them, as for the 
thoughtless schoolboy, a bout of advice is 
as ineffective as a wigging. ‘They can 
hardly listen to it, so preoccupied are 
they with irrelevant thoughts. Words 
spoken in sorrow or despair boom use- 
lessly upon the hearing of these hopeless 
cases; but they go no deeper, and imme- 
diately are lost like so much steam from 
the kettle’s spout. 

Finally, there are the givers of ad- 
vice—those earnest creatures who take 
seriously any claim for sympathy, anx- 
iously weigh pros and cons, and at last, 
diffidently and with grave concern, de- 
liver judgment. My sympathy is with 
them. They carry the troubles of others 
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upon their shoulders. Their hair is 
greyed, their faces are lined with this 
highly-developed sense of vicarious re- 
sponsibility. Whether it is that the givers 
of advice have no feeling for the ridicu- 
lous, and so imagine themselves to be 
what American newspapers would call 
Solons; whether their bumps of self-im- 
portance are under-developed, so that 
they are pleased to minister to the 
egotism of others; or whether they are 
cursed with a passion for imaginative 
understanding which leads them to 
project their own personalities and as- 
sume identities and experiences which 
are quite alien to them, I cannot tell. 
They may be flattered, but I think they 
love their fellow-creatures and are ex- 
ploited by them. After all, the seeker of 
advice has no conscience at all. She will 
settle herself comfortably, and approach 
more nearly to her victim. She will 
glance shyly and fleetingly—first at her 
friend, and then at a nothingness in the 
air. She will see only her own victory, 
her own perplexity. At last, she will 
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say: “You’re so sympathetic. You un- 
derstand so well... .’ What follows 
will be murmured. The happy victim 
cranes a little to hear such sweet confi- 
dence... “. . . so frightfully bucked; 
and most fearfully keen. . . . But I don’t 
know what to do—how to do it. So I 
thought—you’re so sympathetic...” 
etc. The giver of advice listens absorbed. 
And here I must say that I am speaking 
of the genuine giver of advice—not the 
undesirable person who accepts or elicits 
-a confidence with the object of immedi- 
ately imparting it to others. The giver 
of whom I speak is one who marshals all 
her intuitions (her kind intuitions, since 
those who have unkind or realistic intui- 
tions do not give heartfelt advice), and 
sets them to work upon the story which 
has just been told. Her brow puckers, 
her lips draw in, a solemn and oracular 
cloudiness comes into her eyes. In a 
measured and deepened voice, she slowly 
says, “Ye-es. I see. Yes, I do see. It’s 
awfully difficult, You ought to take 
ereapcare..-..” 
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I have never met in real life the adviser 
who appears so often upon our stage, par- 
ticularly in the plays of Mr. Henry Ar- 
thur Jones, or in sentimental novels. In 
Mr. Jones’s plays the adviser, ripe in 
knowledge, worldly but still a gentleman, 
with superhuman tact and good-breed- 
ing, is generally a man. In sentimental 
novels the adviser, with lines of suf- 
fering about her mouth, and much given 
to solemn platitudes about life, love, 
men, and morals, is a woman. The ad- 
vice-giving man of the plays is a little 
out of date. The advice-giving woman 
of the novels, beautiful to look upon, 
happy in the maturity of her manly 
husband’s love, and with inexhaustible 
experience of good and evil, is still with 
us. I have never met such men and 
women—such calm God-like creatures, 
wise and sad and laughing and senten- 
tious; but as they exist in plays and 
novels, they must in any case exist as self- 
portraits of the authors of those plays and 
novels. Such dramatists and novelists, I 
fancy, enjoy giving advice. If they can- 
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not do it directly, then they will do it in 
the person of a single insufferable char- 
acter. They take life and themselves 
very seriously; and advice is a part of 
their stock in trade. But I question 
whether they would be as effective in 
conversation as they are in print. In con- 
versation they might be interrupted, con- 
tradicted: in print they are secure. Not 
theirs to hear the reader’s snorts of annoy- 
ance, or to see his pencilled comments 
upon the margin. And advice of the 
kind they give is appropriate only to soli- 
tude. It is a sort of ideal advice. At 
any rate, I have never met such advisers, 
and I hope I may never meet them. 
Another type of adviser is that of the 
Editress. She replies ina page at the end 
of every cheap periodical for women. 
She is as fascinating as her correspon- 
dents—as much a subject for speculation. 
When she answers “Perplexed” with the 
words: “No, I certainly do not think you 
should have let him kiss you the first time 
you met. He should have waited and se- 
cured an introduction. Explain this to 
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him. If his intentions are honourable he 
he will make no difficulties about meeting 
your people”—she is almost at her most 
delicate. She has other problems to 
solve, of stoutness, of slimness, of wronged 
or unrequited love, of poverty, loneliness, 
lack of beauty and health; and to them all 
she must bring something approaching 
sympathy. Most of her correspondents 
are obviously of exceptional stupidity 
and silliness; yet, supposing that any con- 
siderable numbers of such inquiries are 
genuine, what a field is here both for 
question and answer. What would we 
not all give to find our perplexities set at 
rest by some hidden friend? The Cath- 
olic priest who hears confessions, the doc- 
tor who heals those suffering from the 
mysterious malaise of introspection, the 
parent who has the trust of a loved and 
loving child—all these are many times 
blessed, so great is their power to aid the 
distraught. If there could be Universal 
Parents, as there are already Universal 
Aunts, who would listen and counsel 
wisely, their value would be incalculable. 
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They might, indeed, as doctors do, listen 
to much that was foolish and incredible; 
but at least—and perhaps at a crucial 
moment—they could give comfort where 
comfort is imperatively needed. They 
could help the young most of all, because 
just as strangers confide intimately to each 
other upon a long railway journey mat- 
ters which they could not discuss with 
their nearest friends, so children of the 
mysterious ages could more readily tell 
the truth to those whose sensitiveness and 
scorn they did not dread than to their 
mothers and fathers, however loving. 
Because advice, to be of value, must be 
disinterested. It must not consider all 
those nuances of affection and emotion 
which guide those who love and cannot 
bear to lose their darlings. Its only 
chance of utility is that it should awaken 
the response of imagination and reason in 
the seeker of advice. Few who love can 
advise without making claims. ‘There- 
fore, they love the power to influence. 
Any sensitive person will hide a woe 
rather than reveal it to one who will (a) 
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be caused suffering, (b) be roused to an- 
ger,(c) be eager to betray the confidence 
to others, (d) be willing to trade upon 
the confession, (e) be moved to make a 
claim. For this reason, much advice is 
not sought, and accordingly much suffer- 
ing isendured. All such suffering would 
be mitigated if as we grow older we could 
cease to think of ourselves, and could try | 
to imagine the characters of other peo- 
ple; but this to my thinking is an ideal 
state, and we are such imperfect creatures 
that we cannot but tighten our hold upon 
the confessor. We think it is for the con- 
fessor’s good, perhaps. In reality it is be- 
cause we are ourselves timid of loss and 
of disaster to those we love. 

It may be—it must be, that many of 
the youngsters who are irresolute fall 
into the hands of the volunteer of advice. 
Such volunteers are innumerable. Wis- 
dom is not one of their prime qualities, 
because the wise person reserves his or 
her advice until the moment when it is 
most appropriate. The volunteer, upon 
the contrary, is ready with it at all times. 
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“You ought to wear blue,” she says. 
“You ought to have a car, telephone, 
sweetheart, new dress, cigarette, drink, 
yacht, house in town, pearl necklace, 
quarrel, particular book, piece of music, 
new photograph, or week in bed.” “You 
ought to dance, sing, laugh, walk, ride, 
drive, shout, cry, play golf, cricket, ten- 
nis, hockey, bridge, etc.” “If I were you, 
I should tell him . . .” “Why don’t you 
go abroad?” “TI think you ought to write 
a play, shoot a man, keep a dog, play the 
piano.” More insidiously, she will go 
below these more obvious pieces of ad- 
vice. She will tell young husbands, 
young wives, mothers, aunts, grand- 
fathers, neighbours, and strangers what 
they ought to do in given circumstances. 
She will separate lovers, estrange friends, 
with her efforts. I heard once of a young 
pair who were going to be married. The 
young man received from a volunteer of 
advice a letter inviting him to an eve- 
ning’s quiet chat. “If you go,” said his 
fiancée desperately, “I won’t marry you.” 
She knew the volunteer. She knew that 
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he was prepared to give the young bride- 
groom instruction in the arts of marriage. 
I do not think the bride was wise to fear 
the volunteer, or to show fear of him, or 
to distrust her fiancé, or to show her dis- 
trust of him. But I cannot help feeling 
that she had herself, at one time or an- 
other, received advice. If so, who could 
blame her for dreading such an injection 
of poison? Not I. Her lover was no 
volunteer of advice. He was not a giver 
of it. Nor did he seek it. By his fian- 
cée’s threat he is shown not to be one who 
ignored advice. He must belong to a 
class of whom we have not spoken, a 
class of whom it would be better not to 
speak—the taker of advice. 

The taker of advice is a person of the 
poorest character of all. Each of us is 
subjected all day and every day to exter- 
nal influences, but only the weakest of us 
are carried by the tide into courses we 
have not examined and instinctively ap- 
proved. The taker of advice is like 
water. He or she flows into any channel, 
unresistingly. Advice is only one of the 
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snares that delude, the moulds that im- 
press themselves upon, this moral weak- 
ling. To take advice as one buys or eats 
or drinks whatever is sufficiently pressed 
upon one is a sure sign of debility. It is 
quite as sure a sign, although it is less 
exasperating to those who are easily ex- 
asperated, as the total rejection of advice. 
The rejection of advice, and the ignoring 
of it, betray obstinate weakness; the ac- 
ceptance of it shows weakness unquali- 
fied. Because advice must appeal to both 
imagination and reason, or it is not 
strictly advice at all. Itis dictation. The 
volunteer of advice is a would-be dicta- 
tor. If he had powers, he would be a 
tyrant. If he had wisdom and under- 
standing, he would volunteer nothing, but 
would await an emergency. Only then 
would he speak. Only then would he 
venture to express an opinion. And in 
that case he would not do it bluntly, in the 
“You ought to” manner. He would be 
more subtle, more indirect. By appeal to 
the wisdom of others he would insinuate, 
would persuade. But the volunteer of 
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advice has no such art. His is a crass and 
obvious gift. Only the weakling is im- 
pressed by it. The wise person laughs at 
all advice that is not obtained with 
earnest endeavour from one who cares 
not whether the advice given is followed 
or not. From such an adviser, an opinion 
is untainted. From all others, whether it 
be vitiated by vanity or affection or un- 
imaginativeness or sheer ignorance, ad- 
vice is without value. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF 
DISASTER 


E are constantly receiving blows 

from circumstance. We set our 
hearts upon something, and that some- 
thing does not come our way. We plana 
little treat—say an excursion to the the- 
atre—and we are taken suddenly ill upon 
the appointed day, so that we cannot go. 
Or we say: “To-morrow I will walk in 
the sunshine to the top of that fascinating 
hill,” and just as we are about to start 
upon our journey we hear the wheels of a 
motor, and our garden is invaded by peo- 
ple called “visitors.” Picnics bring black 
clouds; jellies do not jell; and sudden 
hailstorms ruin the choicest of garden 
parties. JI have often seen charabancs 
loaded with school-children engaged 
upon their annual “outing,” and always 
it seems to me that when I see these chara- 
bancs the rain pours ferociously for the 
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whole of the day. Nay, upon the only 
occasion when I (as an excessively tiny 
choir-boy) went upon such a journey as 
this the food which was to have accom- 
panied us was for some unaccountable 
reason left behind, so that we had noth- 
ing to eat all day except baskets and 
baskets of monotonous gooseberries. 

To all of us these accidents, ludicrous 
as some of them may be, seem at the time 
to be depressingly inopportune. It is in 
vain that we strive to grow used to them, 
and to say, when the coffee machine mys- 
teriously breaks in two before our daily 
allowance has been ground, or when a 
nesting field-mouse is found to have nib- 
bled the shoulders of our favourite eve- 
ning frock, that such events are all in the 
day’s work. We do not believe ourselves. 
We hear our own voices going on and on, 
like the barking of insensate dogs; but we 
cannot give ear to their mechanical con- 
solations. When the milk boils over, 
when a precious tumbler slips from our 
palsied hands, and smashes; when we 
spill wine upon the tablecloth at a strange 
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house, or at a party notice a sudden lad- 
der in our best hosiery, we feel that in 
some strange way we have been subjected 
to the evil eye. These troubles, which 
appal us, give rise to a conviction that the 
earth is peopled with malignant spirits, 
bent upon our destruction. We become 
superstitious. We feel ourselves the most 
unfortunate creatures that ever lived. 
Deep down, far below the thoughts of 
which we allow ourselves to become 
aware, we have the deadly suspicion that 
every adversity can be traced to our own 
wickedness, to some primal cause, some 
characteristic defect. We feel that such 
things happen to ourselves, and not to 
others, because we are probably the most 
stupid, clumsy, wretched, perplexed, and 
unfortunate humans who were ever born 
under an unlucky star. 

And yet, if such things never happened 
to us, how colourless our days would be! 
How objectionably self-complacent, and 
eventually how bored, we should become! 
The element of the miraculous would 
then be lacking from our lives. Thank- 
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fulness for escape would never be known 
tous. The tumbler that a/most slips; the 
day for our excursion that is almost 
heartrendingly perfect; the wine bottles 
that we tip and do not spill; the stockings 
and frocks that we preserve to the wonder 
of our friends—are not these strange 
ecstasies of relief known to all? Are they 
not heightened extraordinarily by the 
sense of what might have happened? Do 
not, in fact, the catastrophes which I have 
indicated serve to give us all the greater 
joy in all cases where they do not actually 
happen? And would not our lives be 
tepid indeed if they were not shot and 
spotted with the most overwhelming ca- 
lamities? Do not we all of us agree with 
King Gama, when he sings: 


“Don’t the day seem lank and long 
When all goes right and nothing goes wrong?” 


To take an example. Suppose we 
awaken punctually, rise with ease and 
content, relish our bath at exactly the 
congenial temperature, eat our breakfast 
in comfort, find the garden delicious, our 
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trains punctual and caught without 
hurry, secure corner seats (even, perhaps, 
an empty carriage!), or make admirable 
progress with our allotted tasks, discover 
time to do all we have planned to do, the 
hours passing not too fast and not too 
slowly, have our favourite foods, are con- 
scious of looking our best (if we are 
women) or being at the top of our form 
(whatever our sex), and at last withdraw 
to bed pleasantly tired, after a happy, 
occupied day in which nothing has oc- 
curred to mar our complete satisfaction, 
what is our last conscious thought? It 
is one of marvel. We think: “This has 
been a good day!” Or: “How lucky I 
am!” Or, with dread: “I wonder what 
calamity is brewing! What will to-mor- 
row show?” 

As a rule our terror-stricken thought is 
justified. The day following is very often 
a complete fiasco. The letters we receive, 
after a late awaking, to a tepid bath and 
a disagreeable breakfast, are repulsive. 
They contain fault-finding, bills, some 
impertinence, something we feel to be 
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unendurable. We hasten to the railway 
station, miss the train, or find it very late, 
and crowded, so that we have to sit next 
to a baby whose face is plastered with 
crumbs; and so we go from ill to ill. Our 
favourite flower has been eaten by a slug, 
our hair has an unwanted crimp in it, our 
shoes suddenly pinch, it pours with rain, 
everybody is late, huffy, or sullen. And 
we feel that we are undeservedly poor, 
unloved, paltry, and uncomfortable. 
That is the reverse day—the day after 
the happy one. 

But the next day is distinctly better. 
The next again is tolerable. The next 
following is spoilt by one blow, or two, 
or three, but is not an absolute horror to 
us. And the fifth day is rather like the 
first. All goes well. We are again popu- 
lar, fortunate, accomplished. We have 
only to touch a thing to make it go well. 
We receive long, interesting letters from 
our best friends. The sun shines, and the 
birds sing. We meet only charming peo- 
ple, and they are brimming over with 
kindness, with wit, with a kind of exquis- 
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ite effervescent gaiety. Once more, at 
night, we go to bed happy, convinced that 
life is an extraordinarily pleasant expe- 
rience, full of variety, “shadow and sun- 
shine chasing each other over the plain,” 
as a young clergyman once described it 
protestingly to a rather grim novelist. 
We .are thankful for so much joy, 
snatched it may be precariously from the 
curious hazards of health, weather, food, 
and our own innermost spirits. 

But the part which is played by chance 
in our happiness is tremendous. Take 
one of our happiest days, and spoil it 
with a bilious attack or a toothache. 
Even with the faint memory of a dis- 
agreeable little dream, from which we 
have awakened with discomfort. Let the 
letters from our friends be delayed, or 
let them be written in querulous mood. 
Stop our watches, so that we miss our 
train, or so that, having taken counsel 
with all the clocks in the house (of 
course, unsynchronised), we find that we 
must wait half an hour until the train ar- 
rives. Let the flowing tyres of our auto- 
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mobiles be punctured. Let our hats blow 
off, and roll daintily in the mud. Let our 
shoelaces break, our tongues be bitten, 
our dog bite the postman, or our bank ac- 
count be overdrawn. Each of these dis- 
asters is enough to throw sand into the 
machinery of our contentment. Indeed, 
it is astonishing how little it takes to dis- 
turb all but the most bovine of men and 
the most vaccine of women. A word, a 
memory, a thought, and the deed is done. 
The fact that he has been cheated of a 
halfpenny has spoilt the day of many a 
sensitive man—less upon account of the 
loss than for the sense of human turpi- 
tude which has been roused in him. I 
have heard of a happy little girl who was 
so distressed by the weeping of another 
little girl, a stranger, that upon her own 
birthday, surrounded by a hundred joys, 
she too burst into tears and would not be 
comforted. 

In such circumstances as these, every 
happy day, every happy hour, nay, even 
every happy moment, is snatched from 
disaster. Each moment that we are not 
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in distress of some kind may be regarded 
as a miraculous escape. We do not, per- 
haps, realise it at the time; but the fact 
is proved for most of us by the extraor- 
dinary circumstance of memory. For 
most of us, that is, memory is happy. We 
recall the bright spots, and unconsciously 
ignore the dark patches. The darknesses, 
but for half a dozen, or perhaps twenty, 
rub out; but the lights last for ever. That 
is why grown-ups think of childhood and 
youth as such gloriously, deliciously 
happy periods. They forget their tears, 
their agonies, their punishments and 
terrors. They forget their arithmetic, 
their grammar, their lessons in the craft 
of piano-playing. They think: “How 
happy I was then.” 

The truth is that most of us are fairly 
happy now. We have much to make us 
happy. And one thing that makes us 
happy is exactly this daily, hourly, min- 
utely uncertainty of happiness. We can 
never tell, from the instant at which we 
are born, what disaster may not be lurk- 
ing in our neighbourhood, ready to 
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pounce. Who can deny the sudden pain 
of the infant; the innocent play of the 
child, with—crash! an ornament struck 
from a nearby table, or a foot caught 
against an unseen mat—its chances, nay, 
its probabilities, of accident, punishment, 
tears, sense of injury; dangers from the 
splinter, the blow, the tumble, even the 
red-hot poker? From hunger, empty 
pockets, loss of work, anger, and the in- 
numerable fears that dog us in our prog- 
ress? The mere recollection of these 
risks is shocking! But every moment 
upon which such horrors do not occur is 
lucky. We have twenty-four hours of 
luck (with modifications and vagaries) 
each day of our lives. And, after all, 
great numbers of human beings do attain 
maturity, even old age, with their limbs, 
their organs, and even their hearts un- 
broken. It is a miracle; but it is also a 
commonplace, so that we often do not 
realise it with sufficient clearness and 
thankfulness. 

Where would be the credit in attain- 
ing old age if the whole of life were 
a calculable calm? None. Indeed, I 
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doubt whether old age could be endured 
(if attained at all) if it were not for the 
calamities which each of us must endure 
in the course of life. Picture what a suc- 
cession of perfect days would mean to 
us. What the horrors of waking each 
morning punctually, finding stereotyped 
kindly letters from friends, achieving a 
punctual empty railway carriage, being 
always at one’s best, and each evening 
going to bed with the same feeling of 
pleasant tiredness. Does not the thought 
of such aching boredom revolt our 
minds? Fancy always having just 
enough to do all day, and just being able 
to do it in the day! Is it not a horrible 
thought? The horror we feel at it is 
enough to give us a glimpse of the horror 
which would accompany this mechanical 
state. We know that if we could abso- 
lutely count upon next Tuesday being 
fine, next Tuesday would cease to interest 
us. If we were always sure of finishing 
our tasks in good time, of having our 
favourite food, of being without pain 
(whether moral, emotional, or physical), 
of sleeping exactly to the second, we 
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should find our lives a perfectly ghastly 
business. We could not bear it. High 
spirits would go, as well as low. Laugh- 
ter would go, as well as tears. ‘Treats 
would go, as well as discomforts. Our 
friends would go, because we could not 
open their letters or listen to their placid 
spoken words with any excitement or fear 
or even any interest. We should become 
lower than the vegetables. Nay, the sen- 
sitive plants would tower emotionally 
above us, while we, poor jellified noth- 
ings, ruined by the fact that everything 
went right with us, sunk in boredom, 
sunk in oblivion and a kind of stupid, 
melancholy lack of concern with all 
things, would gradually cease to exist at 
all. We should be blotted out. The 
world would know us no more. 

Truly, the advantages of disaster are 
innumerable. They include all that 
makes life exciting, pleasurable, unex- 
pected, surprising, delightful. They in- 
clude, in fact, potentially, and by the 
force of contrast and uncertainty, all that 
makes life worth living at all. 
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THE DUTY OF BEING 
AGREEABLE 


WRITER of genius has just been 

condemning the pernicious modern 
cult of kindness and considerateness to- 
wards others, which he angrily calls 
“tolerance.” This repulsive habit of 
mind, he says, is growing more and more 
popular in England, until it threatens to 
destroy everything that is worthy of the 
crusader’s zeal. The genius is perturbed. 
The spectacle of an agreeable—that is to 
say, a tolerant—world appals him. He 
is for the rudeness, the impatience, the 
healthy offensiveness of other days. 


“What then? ‘You lie’ and doormat below stairs 
Takes bump from back,” 


as Mr. Chesterton, parodying Robert 

Browning, once wrote. He is for the 

giant among the pigmies, the autocrat 

among the groundlings, dealing cuffs and 
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blows where he pleases, savage, peremp- 
tory, and above reason. He is for strife 
and quarrelsomeness, for insult and in- 
jury. Ina word, he is for intolerance, as 
some people are for war, upon the ground 
that civilisation is a mistake, and that we 
all ought to try to be little barbarians. Is 
it any wonder that he is annoyed by the 
tolerance—which is mental good-behav- 
iour—which listens kindly and with sym- 
pathy to his own fulminations? 

I wish I could believe that this general 
passion for good behaviour—as described 
by the impatient genius—had lately 
seized the population of these islands in 
its firm grip. But, judging by the con- 
duct of a good many persons whom I see, 
the evil habit of kindness, even though it 
may be increasing, has not yet sapped all 
the brusque impulses of hatred and tyr- 
anny from our national character. Many 
people are still rude to those who dare 
not hit back, and quarrelsome with those 
who can (and do) hit back, and provoca- 
tive to all others whose combative re- 
sources are unknown. They continue to 
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stalk through life as though other folk 
are merely impertinent or grotesque. 


With haughty stare 
And nose in the air, 


they continue to be bad-mannered and 
disagreeable. Foreigners have for so 
long seen these intolerant ones parading 
Continental streets during holiday times, 
that they have come to believe that the 
English are all conceited, imperious, and 
ill-behaved. Hence the popularity of the 
English in other countries. 

I have never been able to understand 
why the bad-mannered are bad-man- 
nered, as it were, on principle. There are 
some who are even conceited about their 
bad-manners. I have seen motorists “cut 
in” unforgivably, and signify the utmost 
complacency over their feat. I have seen 
and heard snubs administered by well- 
dressed women in shops, as a result of 
which the snubbers were quite elated by 
their own skill in the art of vanquishing 
the defenceless. Such snubs, also, have 
been repeated to me by the snubbers, al- 
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ways with deep self-satisfaction. More 
than this—in days gone by, when I was 
an inoffensive young man, I have myself 
been affronted by those who believed 
rudeness to be in some way clever and 
necessary. I wonder what is the cause of 
this strange perversion of the human 
spirit. What does Mrs. Switch, upon 
one side of the counter, really think of 
herself when she insults Miss Nobbs, 
who is upon the other? What she says, 
of course, is that these girls are getting 
quite too dreadfully impertinent, and 
need constantly to be quelled; but is that 
what she believes? I do not suppose it 
can be. I think Mrs. Switch is probably 
unhappy, “nervy,” a sufferer from indi- 
gestion. I think she probably, at times, 
hardly knows what she is saying. And 
yet Mrs. Switch, in administering the 
snub, must have considered that she had 
something more than the mere power to 
affront. She must have felt sure that she 
had the right to snub, as well as the duty 
of snubbing. 

And what, when insulted, is Miss 
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Nobbs to do? Is she to “answer back’’? 
If she does, she will lose her situation. 
Is she to smile satirically? If she does 
this she will almost certainly be accused 
of further impertinence. She may, in 
fact, become impertinent; but only if she 
is a potential Mrs. Switch, and already 
has a little pink nose as a result of gob- 
bling her food, or a little sore heart as 
the result of some private trouble with 
Mr. Blank or Miss Dash, or with Mrs. 
Nobbs (her mother) or a dozen other 
Mrs. Switches. 

For her livelihood’s sake, Miss Nobbs 
will be more likely to submit than to pro- 
test; and when Mrs. Switch, with one 
last stern, self-complacent glance of 
power, has left the shop, Miss Nobbs will 
tell her companions about the scene. 
“That old gel,” she will say. “That old 
cat...’ I am sorry to say that she will 
probably invent a marvellous retort by 
means of which she will claim to have 
crushed Mrs. Switch. And, as a writer 
of fiction, I regret still more to say that 
Miss Nobbs’s masterly retort will at once 
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be dismissed by her friends as a fabrica- 
tion. “She never said that,” they will 
whisper to each other. “She made that 
up!” A lie that convinces nobody—not 
even the teller of the lie—is ignominious. 
“As thrilling as any novel,” as the critics 
frequently say about books of memoirs; 
meaning “And as little to be believed.” 

Well, now, here we have malice, pride, 
resentfulness, the worst kind of falsehood 
(the incredible), and sophistication, all 
arising from a little scene which need 
never have occurred if only Mrs. Switch 
had been able to hold her tongue. Mrs. 
Switch’s heart and tongue have been 
blackened by wickedness. Miss Nobbs’s 
day has been spoiled, and her view of life 
and humanity has been soured. An “im- 
possible situation” has been created. 
Two courses are open to Mrs. Switch— 
the course of contrition or hard-hearted- 
ness. Either she can feel ashamed of 
herself, in which case she will stay away 
from the shop in which Miss Nobbs is 
employed, and give her custom else- 
where, which will not mend matters (or 
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manners) ; or, as is more probable, she 
will glory in her own brusqueness and 
evil tongue, and be confirmed in the be- 
lief that in salutary rudeness she has dis- 
covered the key to good living. 

With this notion firmly fixed in her 
mind, she will go out of her way to ad- 
minister snubs in every quarter. She will 
generally—it is an instinct—choose as her 
victims those who are most inoffensive. 
She will attack the tender, the forgiving, 
the innocent, knowing that they can be 
wounded to the heart, and that they can- 
not effectively counter. Mrs. Switch’s 
arrogance will increase poisonously with 
every easy triumph. A passion for snub- 
bing will seize her. “Oh,” she will say, 
archly, to her friends; “have you never 
been able to think of an answer to people 
who say ‘Pleased to meet you’? [ al- 
ways say ‘Not at all.’” Spoiled by the 
laughter which this reported answer pro- 
vokes, and by the consternation which she 
can plant in simple hearts, Mrs. Switch 
will become the slave of her tongue. If 
the fancy persists, she will become like 
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King Gama, in Princess Ida, who is sur- 
prised when, after boasting that 


“To all their little weaknesses I open people’s eyes, 
And little plans to snub the self-sufficient I devise,” 


he finds himself described as a disagree- 
able man. He says he “can’t think why”; 
but I am sure he knows; and I am sure 
Mrs. Switch knows why she is occasion- 
ally shunned, although the shunning 
angers her and increases her habitual ill- 
behaviour. 

When I was in America two or three 
years ago, I stayed in one of the big Mid- 
dle-Western cities at an hotel the pro- 
prietors of which had drawn up a list of 
instructions for their employees. I do 
not recollect what the instructions were, 
and I have forgotten the wording of the 
note which caught my attention most 
particularly; but it was to this effect: 


“Be courteous to all. That modest, unassum- 
ing man may be a millionaire.” 


I will not dwell upon the fact that I 
waited vainly to be treated as a million- 
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aire; but will pass to what I believe to be 
the notice which we should all—within 
the limits of self-respect and anti-prig- 
gishness—carry in our minds. It is: 


“Be courteous to all. That modest, unassum- 
ing creature is, quite certainly, an immortal soul.” 


“What!” cries Mrs. Switch, at this 
point; “am I expected to turn the other 
cheek to all and sundry? I won’t do it! 
Unless you keep these people in their 
place (or is it places?) they’ll take ad- 
vantage of you. Iknowthem. You poor 
simpleton. Learn a little of human na- 
ture, I implore, before you turn wise- 
acre!” 

The term “human nature” is the key to 
the whole situation. There is not a Mrs. 
Switch nature and a Miss Nobbs nature, 
as Mrs. Switch supposes (‘“Ourselves” 
and “Those others”); but one nature 
common to Mrs. Switch and Miss Nobbs. 
Would Mrs. Switch like to stand behind 
a counter all day? She would not like 
to do so. To her, a whole day of such 
work would be torture. “Oh, but fish 
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like to be caught,” says Mrs. Switch; 
“and girls such as Miss Nobbs have no 
finer feelings. They’re not brought up to 
expect anything different!” Stupid Mrs. 
Switch, who cannot escape from herself 
by imagining what other people feel. 
Rather ridiculous Mrs. Switch, who 
knows nothing of Miss Nobbs’s equally 
remorseless eye for the weaknesses 
of Mrs. Switch. Old-fashioned Mrs. 
Switch, for ignoring all the signs of the 
times—the clothes of Miss Nobbs, her 
hairdressing, her extraordinary gift for 
—in the evenings and at holiday-times— 
looking like exactly all the Mrs. Switches 
in England. And, in the end, wicked 
Mrs. Switch, for going about the world, 
as she does, blaspheming against human 
nature. 

I am now going to reveal a great secret 
to all who have suffered from the ill-be- 
haviour of Mrs. Switch. It is, that just 
as midges cannot endure the scent of 
lavender water, so Switches cannot bear 
to be treated with tolerance, or good man- 
ners. When, full of rudeness, she is met 
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by agreeable calm, she is instantly de- 
flated. I once heard a hysterical nurse- 
maid weeping and shouting to a sympa- 
thetic friend: “And after I’d said I was 
going, she come downstairs as cool as 
cool!” I imagine that the victor in this 
contest may have been a disagreeable 
woman; but what if she were not? What 
if her coolness were but pride, but toler- 
ance? Picture to yourself the havoc 
created by such good manners in a Switch 
of the nursery! Picture how rudeness 
was checked by courtesy and composure! 
Imagine Switch—for Mrs. Switch may 
be a bad-mannered nursemaid as well 
as a bad-mannered mistress—behaving 
rudely. Bring yourself to the thought of 
Mrs. Switch, back at the counter, insult- 
ing an imperturbable Miss Nobbs. I 
know it is difficult to do this. The Miss 
Nobbses of the world are very sensitive 
and are easily fluttered. But it is not im- 
possible. Dignity is to be found in every 
class and in every calling. And I say 
that dignity and calm and good temper 
will always check rudeness—even in a 
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person who can be checked by no other 
means. 

The explanation is that it is impossible 
to be disagreeable without knowing that 
one is disagreeable. And to be met by 
agreeable manners when one knows that 
one is being disagreeable is in itself a 
severe lesson. The disagreeable person 
is quick enough in the wits to perceive the 
end of power. Quick enough, also, to 
make a comparison and feel a sense of 
inferiority to the agreeable person. 
Anger gives way to respect, and respect 
to emulation. Just so, I imagine, does a 
naughty pony sense mastery in a new pair 
of hands upon the reins. The disagree- 
able person, conscious at last of infirmity, 
becomes apologetic. I have seen it hap- 
pen. Tolerance, kindness—call the re- 
sponse by any name you will—are all in- 
dications that the possessor has attained 
to self-mastery. The disagreeable per- 
son, however cultured, is a savage; and 
the savage will always be controlled by 
that which is civilised. Even the genius 
to whom I referred at the beginning of 
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this article is only angry at present be- 
cause he knows he is going to laugh in a 
moment and become a good little boy 
again. He is, so to speak, at the kicking 
stage; but he is beginning to hide his face, 
to which uncontrollable smiles of shame 
and recovered good-temper, and a sense 
of his own ridiculousness, are rushing. 
To be agreeable it is not necessary to 
be slavish. It is most undesirable that 
one should be patronising, as many good 
workers, district visitors, and the like, too 
frequently are. To be agreeable, all that 
is necessary is to take an interest in other 
persons and in other things, to recognise 
that other people as a rule are much like 
oneself, and thankfully to admit that di- 
versity is a glorious feature of life. One 
must not be conceited. One must not 
flatter, because flattery is a condescension 
or a servility. One must merely recog- 
nise the existence of other personalities 
than one’s own. The wisest man I have 
ever known once said to me: “Nine out 
of every ten people improve on acquaint- 
ance”; and J have found his words true. 
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Nine out of every ten—what if one 
should oneself be the tenth? 

To me, that is a very terrible doubt. It 
would be enough, at all times, to make 
me hesitate in delivering a snub, or in be- 
having disagreeably even under provoca- 
tion. The world has grown so close 
about us, and we are woven into its tex- 
ture so finely, that we are nowadays more 
than ever dependent upon the goodwill 
of our fellow-creatures. Take away that 
goodwill, that kindness, that love; and 
we cannot exist. In self-defence alone, 
if in no other interest, it is our duty to be- 
have agreeably to others. But not only 
in self-defence. Rather, in recognition 
and repayment of all the goodwill and 
all the love that enables us to live our 
short lives at peace with our neighbours. 
If they were hostile, we should die. They 
are not hostile. They are extraordinarily 
humane. An appreciation of that fact— 
and of course, since we have blood and 
not milk in our veins, we cannot love 
everybody—should make us, if not affec- 
tionate, at least cordial and sympathetic. 
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CATS 


HE other day I was turning over 

the pages of an old French primer, 
and I came across two sentences intended 
for translation by the young. They were: 
Le chien est l’animal le plus fidéle. Le 
chat est un animal trées égoiste. And, as 
if these assertions left any question in the 
pupil’s mind, there followed in the next 
exercise the words: “The dog is very 
faithful. The cat is extremely selfish.” 
Now, I am far from supposing that sen- 
tences in French primers claim to ex- 
press profound truths, because, if that 
were so, it would mean that all uncles 
specialised in pens and all gardeners 
possessed amiable sisters; but these two 
repeated statements are by way of being 
general assertions. They donot say: “My 
cat is extremely selfish” ; they imply: “d/l 


cats are extremely selfish.” 
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Maurice Maeterlinck, also, has drama- 
tised the sentence in The Blue Bird, pos- 
sibly through a recollection of lessons 
learned in youth. His dog is all that is 
excellent; his cat is a libel. Children are 
thus assured, in their most tender years, 
that whereas the dog is faithful, the cat 
thinks only of itself. The one statement 
may be true enough; the other is entirely 
false. Some cats may be disdainful; they 
may be sly; they may fuff and spit and 
scratch. In these respects they are not 
unlike some human beings. And yet I 
have heard one man who spoke in a spite- 
ful way of another rebuked with the 
words: “Tell me, Jones, as cat to cat!” 
What a libel! May not cats, in private 
talk, rebuke each other equally with the 
remark, “Tell me, Tiddles, as man to 
man”’P 

For it is true of cats, as it is true of 
men, that if you bring up a cat in the way 
he should go, he will not depart from that 
way all the days of his life. A cat that 
is treated as a chattel will think meanly 
of itself. It will creep and run, steal 
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food, and be generally ignominious. 
Whereas a cat that is treated as a feline 
being, will respond to the intelligence of 
its owners and will reveal the most re- 
markable qualities. 

Of Mrs. Gummidge (a rather thought- 
ful cat who lived with my family) a vis- 
itor who had been trained in a bad school 
once said, wonderingly: “She isn’t like a 
cat; she’s more like a friend.” ‘The re- 
mark was true. Gummidge was a friend. 
She pushed her way into the family cir- 
cle whenever she could. She appeared 
inconveniently at considerable distances 
from home, being bent upon taking walks 
with members of the family, as if she had 
been a dog; and she had to be carried 
home again before the walk could be con- 
tinued. She was a bad mother, for this 
reason; and when her single kitten was 
born, she punctuated its early squeals 
from another room with annoyed, reprov- 
ing growls of her own, through a wish 
that this newcomer should not interrupt 
companionship with her beloved humans. 
The kitten was nothing to Gummidge. 
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Poor Bubble (so called because she 
squeaked)! Her early life was melan- 
choly indeed. Only later did she become 
adorably naughty, and as attached as her 
mother to the two-legged species of 
animal. 

I have agreed that there are cats and 
cats. In French villages one may see 
truly deplorable cats (just as one may 
see truly deplorable dogs), who are all 
the time scavenging, running grimily in 
and out among chickens, and sitting, 
filthy and very matter-of-fact, upon de- 
pressing doorsteps. It is clear that 
these are material-minded cats. Their 
thoughts run upon food and the avoid- 
ance of blows. Of delicate nurture they 
know nothing. One may see women like 
this in poor districts in England—not 
quite anxious, not quite starved, but by 
circumstances reduced to a daily diet of 
frowsy economy. Such are the cats in 
a French village. Their one notable fea- 
ture is that as a rule they seem to be upon 
negligent terms with the dogs of the vil- 
lage, who are similarly given to scaveng- 
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ing, and whose range of padding explora- 
tion is wider and more adventurous. 

In an English village cats are very dif- 
ferent. They seem better cared-for. 
Many of them are smug. They almost 
put their plump grey paws before their 
mouths as they yawn, and, through hav- 
ing no cares, they are apt to grow fat and 
lazy. To such cats food is so much a 
matter of course that it is a source of 
reverie. When I see some of these plump 
English village cats, I sometimes wonder 
why they do not wear black silk dresses 
in the afternoon, with gold lockets about 
their necks. I wonder that none of them 
has ever sent me cards of invitation to 
saucer-parties, marked “Games,” and 
“Cushions at ten.” 

There are millions of common tabby 
cats all over England, some of them a 
dusty brown with thin bony streaks of 
black through the brown, and some as 
richly decorated with fawn and chestnut 
as one canimagine. There are cream cats 
and grey cats, brown cats, Siamese cats, 
Persians, carroty, tortoise-shell, and a 
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hundred other sorts. And just as the 
stupid may dismiss working people as un- 
interesting, so one may foolishly dismiss 
the tabbies as uninteresting. One may 
care only for the earls and duchesses 
among cats, or at lowest the dames and 
courtesy ladies, and in that case one will 
learn very little about the humanity of 
true feline nature. For me the tabby is 
the best of all the cats, and the most 
charming cat I ever knew was a tabby. 
An old friend of mine once told me 
that he could never take any interest in 
novels about people who had incomes 
of less than a thousand pounds a year. I 
forgot to ask him whether he drew a line 
in the matter of cats, but it is possible that 
for him cats do not exist at all. Now, my 
own experience is that birth and breed- 
ing are quite as likely with cats as they 
used to be with humans to produce super- 
ficial sameness. The aquiline nose and 
_ pallor of the Honourable Mabel have 
affinity with the supercilious uninterest- 
ingness of the Honourable Fiddlededee. 
The sameness, perhaps, is not essential 
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sameness, but is a hauteur, a strong en- 
trenchment behind manner, a slight lack 
of camaraderie, which entirely conceals 
strong personality from the casual eye. I 
have never really enjoyed my contacts 
with pedigree cats. These duchesses of 
the feline world are very beautiful, and 
no doubt—since their owners do so—one 
can love them reverently; but, just as I 
am bored by majestic ladies, so I have 
great weakness for the less ceremonious 
cat, who regards friendship with a per- 
son of the human species as at least a pos- 
sibility. A cat should have rubbed 
shoulders with the world to be really at- 
tractive. 

Nor do I greatly care for the much- 
admired Siamese. I have only known 
two of these, and one was a howling and 
disconsolate wanderer with a murderous 
hatred of cats less regal than himself, 
while the other was a poor half-witted 
creature who was too terrified of every- 
thing and everybody to respond to any 
form of kindness. Friends of mine are 
idolatrous of the Siamese, and I admit 
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his extraordinary beauty. The piercing 
blue eyes, and the rich brown and fawn 
of his coat, make him an animal to be 
admired. But beauty is not everything, 
and my friends may keep their Siamese 
(if they can), with no fear of any design 
of mine to steal or alienate the affections 
of their idol. 

For it comes to this, that I like the 
really human cat. I like a cat that will 
treat a dog with contempt, and by im- 
passivity will turn the dog into a dis- 
quieted and humbled visitor with impor- 
tant errands elsewhere. And then, having 
routed the dog, will reveal the fact that 
the battle has been a nervous strain, and 
the victory won not without courage. I 
do not write as anti-dog (far from it!) 
and the pleasure I describe arises not 
from the discomfiture of the dog, but 
from the courage of the cat. The dog 
will quickly dismiss the scene from his 
attention, because dogs have many inter- 
ests; while the cat, subsiding again, will 
tremble slightly, will feverishly lick a 
paw (much as the agitated human will 
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cough or blow his nose), and will phi- 
losophically realise that what has hap- 
pened may happen again, with a less for- 
tunate issue. Cats know very well indeed 
that courage comes and goes with the 
wind, that one is brave to-day, but that 
to-morrow sudden loss of nerve may ruin 
all, and set one scampering headlong be- 
fore a barking fury. 

And another type of cat that I admire 
is the observant. I once knew a little 
cat—the most beautiful tabby I ever saw 
—who would stand upon a chair, with 
her paws resting upon the cross-bar of its 
spindled back, watching for half an hour 
together the coming and going of people 
and dogs and other little cats in the road- 
way outside the house. Romeo, for that 
was this cat’s name, had other character- 
istics, but her intentness of observation 
was extraordinary. Always the intent- 
ness became passionate when another cat 
could be seen, but the attitude, so deli- 
cately assumed and maintained, never 
varied. Romeo it was who would return, 
racing, from any distance when I whis- 
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tled for her as one whistles for a dog. 
And upon arrival Romeo would insist 
upon giving a long history of her ramble. 
She could not rest until she had told the 
tale of all that she had seen. Observation 
again, you will notice; and I should im- 
agine good observation, because Romeo 
was a realist. No dog could have been 
more faithful than this open-air cat; no 
dog, certainly, was ever more intelligent 
or more full of whimsy and attachment. 

I have seen it objected, by a dog-lover, 
that whereas a dog caresses those he loves, 
a cat caresses herself against those who 
love her. Was there ever anything 
more grotesque! It would be as fair to 
say that a dog caresses with the object of 
pleasing or placating, and a cat for its 
own delight. Is the lover’s caress wholly 
unselfish? On the contrary. It is a 
proud and privileged self-gratification. 
But the charge of selfishness against the 
cat is so easily made by those who do not 
care for cats and those who resent their 
dignity. There are some who are puz- 
zled and even terrified by the silence and 
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restraint of cats. There are some to 
whom the jolly boisterousness of the dog 
seems hearty and English. There are 
some who prefer dogs because a dog will 
cringe under a master’s blow and will 
unresentingly suffer any personal indig- 
nity. It is not my present purpose to ar- 
raign or to defend the dog. The dog has 
far too many lovers to need defence, and 
I am not the one to conduct an arraign- 
ment. But I must be allowed to say that 
the dog is for those who require demon- 
strative affection, and for those who like 
to feel masterful; while the cat is for 
those who care little for demonstrative 
affection, and much more for the subtle 
intimacies of the spirit. 

I say this with full recognition of the 
fact that the best of domestic cats become 
unruly when there is fish for dinner (I 
cannot speak of the duchesses, because of 
course the duchesses may despise fish) or 
when the wind is high. I will not gloss 
over the fish, but will manfully admit its 
strange effects. To the wind, however, 
we owe the spectacle of intoxicated cats 
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careering through our houses, and pranc- 
ing sideways with feathered tails and 
flashing eyes, electrically transfigured 
into furies, which we should never have 
if there were not this strange creator of 
madness in the demure. The most sedate 
of cats may yield to the wind as vehe- 
mently as the young and excitable. What 
is the cause of the phenomenon? I do 
not know. But when the wind dies down, 
Tippety-witchet will be found lazily 
yawning, soft and warm in his bed, 
stretching long paws idly to the sunshine, 
as if he had never been the insane, caper- 
ing creature of the previous night. He 
will look dreamily over the top of his 
head, as if inviting play, until it will be 
hard to believe that it has been he, and 
not a nightmare, that has been so active. 

But it has been Tippety-witchet all the 
time, for Tip is the Proteus among ani- 
mals. Watch him trembling and silently 
maiowing and lashing his tail, while 
sparrows chirp and peck at crumbs out- 
side the window. Watch him silently 
dismissing a dog or another cat from the 
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garden. Watch him assisting in the 
kitchen, sitting very quietly upon the 
corner of the table as meat is prepared 
for lunch, and every now and again sup- 
pressing with a lick that uncontrollable 
paw which has been raised to take some- 
thing not intended for him. Watch him 
lolling before the fire, stretched in a 
paroxysm of sensuous happiness upon the 
hearthrug; or stalking a beetle as it wrig- 
gles its way over the gravelled path. Re- 
call the stealthy and terrifying quietness 
of Tip’s concern with a mousehole; the 
noisiness and volubility of his explana- 
tions as he returns breathless from a 
marauding expedition. He is never the 
same cat (and when I say “he,” I think 
I mean “she,” since in my own experience 
the female cat is invariably more clever 
and more attractive than the male) for 
two hours together. A dog is more likely 
to be the same—what the dog-lover 
would call “dependable”—but a cat is in- 
calculable. 

I insist that a cat is not selfish, any more 
than a charming human being is selfish; 
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but Mr. Kipling’s cat, that walked by its 
lone, is at the bottom of all cats. Strange, 
fascinating, charming creatures they are, 
these cats. They are like ourselves. We 
are all familiar with the exciting phrase 
about the gant de velours and the main 
de fer. It isso that I think of cats, as in- 
carnate will. One may win them with 
love; but one cannot “train” them. They 
will come and go as they list; will caress 
or will not caress as they feel inclined; 
but after long experience of many cats, I 
know that this will of theirs is not selfish- 
ness. It is a quality to admire in cats as 
in human beings, this unbendable person- 
ality; and if we are wise, we shall recog- 
mise it as such. And the next time a 
strange cat turns indifferently from our 
proffered caress, we shall say to ourselves: 
“This isn’t selfishness; it’s a snub to me 
for being gushing.” And we shall pat 
with impunity the next dog that trots up 
to us and servilely noses into our hands 
for a stranger’s valueless greeting. 
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t INED well,” wrote Samuel Pepys, 

May 4th, 1662, “and after dinner 
I walked with my wife to my brother 
Tom’s; our boy waiting on us with his 
sword, which this day he begins to wear, 
to outdo Sir W. Pen’s boy, who this day, 
and Sir W. Batten’s, too, begin to wear 
new livery.” Nowadays this “outdoing” 
would be called “swank,” and “swank” is 
a very convenient expression, because it 
sums up and at the same time ridicules a 
most curious instinct which is not con- 
fined to the human species. I have 
known a dog with a bandaged paw to 
“swank,” exhibiting his bandage, limp- 
ing, and casting quick glances in order 
to make sure that his new decoration was 
properly observed. “Swank” is swagger, 
snobbishness, pretentiousness, and boast- 
fulness. It is “showing-off.” It may 
take the form of Mrs. Wayward’s “we 
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were dining with the Bishop last night,” 
or young Mr. Towser’s explosive parade 
upon his new motor-bicycle. The bare 
head of the hirsute and the heavy tipping 
of the suddenly wealthy; the incessant 
intellectualism of the highly-educated or 
the heightened speed of the new pro- 
prietor of the motor-launch, are exam- 
ples of “swank.” 

“Swank” may be exhibited by means 
of an expensive fur-coat (such as one 
may often see at popular resorts in quite 
warm weather), or an expensive motor- 
car, or what is called “late dinner with 
the blinds up.” It may take the form of 
loud voices in the theatre or restaurant; 
and of shuddering refinement under the 
assault of loud voices. It may be more 
delicate, as in the elaborately accidental 
mention of some half-forgotten achieve- 
ment, the extravagantly accurate pronun- 
ciation of a foreign tongue, intrusive 
references to travel, to possessions, con- 
nections, and tastes or distastes. In every 
case the motive is the same—the desire 
to seem rather more important, rather 
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more refined, rather richer or more able, 
than other people. Possibly the desire 
to seem rather more distinguished than 
general esteem quite admits. 

This is one of the most vulgar of human 
cravings. It is one of the most amusing, 
and need not make us very sad. No doubt 
many readers will recall the boasting 
match between Sentimental Tommy and 
his friend Shovel, in which each of these 
two little boys makes claims to indirect 
superiority over the other. Shovel con- 
cludes by saying that “My father were 
once at a hanging,” to which Tommy, 
who has absolutely no alternative, re- 
torts: “It were my father what was 
hanged!” To this there is no answer ex- 
cept a knock-down blow, and the blow 
is administered. Unfortunately blows be- 
come more rare (even, one gathers, in 
the boxing-ring) as the doctrine of safety 
first finds more adherents; and Tommy 
and Shovel set an example in fisticuffs 
which is not followed by their elders. 
Groaning, we submit to the tyranny of 
“swank,” which is essentially a childish 
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and ridiculous thing, but which is none 
the less a tyranny. 

I feel that this tyranny is increasing. 
Of old, if we can believe what we read, 
there were distinct cleavages between the 
classes and the masses. One set of people 
behaved in accordance with a clear con- 
vention; the other set, or sets, had their 
own kind of life. But with the rise of 
democracy has occurred the rise of an- 
other feeling altogether. This is the 
spirit of social emulation. In the effort 
to show that Jack is as good as his master 
we are given over to display. We put our 
few little goods in the window, and al- 
most out of the window, so as to catch 
the attention of all who pass. Nowadays, 
for example, we must all have motor-cars. 
If we do not have them we shall be re- 
garded as altogether behind the times. I 
myself have a motor-car, which I love 
and fear, and I could not bear to be with- 
out a car, although, for all the use I make 
of it, I should economise by hiring a 
much more impressive affair as often as 
I needed it. This is “swank,” but timid 
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“swank,” and the hired Rolls-Royce or 
Daimler is the genuine article. 

But I am not alone in the feeling that 
ownership of a self-driven vehicle is a 
necessity. Even village youths, who 
wear their hair shingled, and who sport 
Byronic collars, are no longer content to 
walk or cycle, as they have done until 
recently. They also must have their au- 
tomobiles. They must whizz and flutter 
along the rustic lanes raising dust and the 
ugly smell of burnt oil. They must look 
as nearly as possible like the stage beauties 
whose photographs they see in the pic- 
ture papers. Fair Isle sweaters—even 
plus fours—decorate the village green on 
Saturday evenings. No longer prowess, 
but show, plumage, “air,” “swank,” is the 
manly grace by which our youngsters at- 
tract the eye. 

It is the same elsewhere. In the sub- 
urbs, for example. Gardening is going 
out, and “swank” is coming in. It is no 
longer possible for two young suburbans 
to be honestly poor. They must have fine 
weddings, go to swagger resorts for their 
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honeymoon, have trousseaux, dinner par- 
ties, bridge parties, and the like, in imita- 
tion of the wealthier folk. Up the river 
they must go, and up to the West End 
of London. Their homes are all facade 
—skimped under the superficial show. 
And a car—always a car. At the very 
least, a motor-cycle-combination. .. . 

But at all costs, though the home is run 
on tinned food and kitchen requisites are 
missing, the great god “swank” must be 
cultivated. It is for “swank” that young 
boys and girls of poor families are turn- 
ing from honest labour to all sorts of easy 
and precarious means of livelihood. It is 
for “swank” that fine clothes, jewels, and 
other expensive adornments are being 
worn by those who cannot afford to pay 
for them. It is for “swank” that large 
numbers among the semi-middle-class 
population are upon anxious, laughing 
terms with bankruptcy. 

And yet, naive and crude as so much of 
this apeing and pretentiousness is, how 
amusing the “swankers’’ can be! Listen 
to them saying, “I adaw it,” under the 
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impression that to say “adaw” is aristo- 
cratic. Watch them bowling up in a 
large vermilion motor-car to the swagger 
entrance of a vast hotel created especially 
for such as themselves, and see them 
strolling in what they believe to be the 
best-bred manner through the lounge. 
Observe the feminine members of the 
party throwing open their fur coats to 
exhibit the jewels about their necks and 
upon their fingers. Hear them call for 
expensive wines and cigars. And notice 
how silent they are, except in small hurri- 
canes of animated talk, as they sit about 
the luncheon table. Their only happi- 
ness is to be found in ostentation; and 
when that is achieved they do not know 
what to do next. For “swank” is like a 
firework-display. Once it has taken 
place, the world is completely empty. 
There is nothing to follow, except the 
dull homeward trek. 

There are other forms of “swank” than 
those to which I have referred, but they 
all arise from the same attitude of mind; 
and it is the attitude rather than the man- 
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ifestations of it that needs to be un- 
covered. The attitude is at bottom that 
of Master Bosher, in one of Talbot 
Baines Reed’s school stories, who writes 
in his diary: ‘““How great is the world: 
how small am I in the world.” We 
“Swank” because we feel small. That 
sense of inequality, of instinctive unfa- 
vourable comparison, even of positive 
inferiority, seems to me to run through 
the majority of human beings like a flaw. 
When they are children, they feel small 
and weak and powerless (unless they are 
petted into conscious magnificence), and 
in order to attract notice they boast. 
“Took at me!” they say; “I’m the King 
o the Castle!” But they do not really 
believe that they can resist the strength of 
the grown-ups. They know that for all 
their bold words, all their “swank,” they 
can quickly be dragged from the castle 
to that hateful ablution, bed, darkness, 
and oblivion. Into their bones creeps 
the terrifying knowledge that there is 
more in life than meets the eye. 

They see children more fortunate than 
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themselves. “Why can’t J have it?” they 
ask. At last they get something that 
other children have not got. Active, ma- 
terial “swank” is born in them. They 
pedal the tricycle or propel the scooter; 
they carry the doll or wheel the bassi- 
nette. Very prettily and charmingly, 
they “show-off.” In appearance, they 
are only proud and happy; but they are 
at the same time both reassured and puz- 
zled. They are reassured, because the 
new toy gives them delight and some 
new confidence; but they are puzzled be- 
cause life will not stand still. Their 
rivals, they find, have new toys. It is 
like the race for armaments among the 
grown-ups. Having shown-off, they are 
again in arrears, and at a disadvantage. 
All, that is, except the very happy chil- 
dren who have chosen their parents 
wisely and fastidiously, and who make 
no comparisons. But these happy chil- 
dren are those who are born not to 
“swank.” They are the odd fellows of 
their kind. They are born to be fools or 
leaders, and most often leaders because 
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they go straight forward to whatever goal 
is in view, without looking round and 
about to see what others are doing and 
thinking, or whether others are im- 
pressed. Against such leaders the ordi- 
nary person has no refuge but “swank.” 
If he has not the reality, he must pre- 
tend; and “swank” is a pretence. 

If Mrs. Tubbs finds that her next-door 
neighbour is not interested in her, she 
must endeavour to impress the neighbour. 
She must exaggerate her own importance, 
and lie rather heavily. We once had a 
neighbour who claimed to be exceedingly 
superior. Her husband had estates in 
Russia, and expectations of much money. 
She herself had, until marriage, idled 
upon the golf courses and the tennis 
courts of England, plentifully supplied 
with money by her mother, accustomed 
to luxury and the perfection of domestic 
service. Andsoon. Then the husband’s 
estates shrank a little, and moved to 
Austria. His salary shrank a little. At 
last, one summer day, she announced— 
as an event—that she was going to have 
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a bath. “You have to, this weather; 
don’t you!” said this born aristocrat. 
What purpose was supposed to have 
been served by the “swank,” I do not 
know. It was naive and unconvincing at 
all times. But I think it must have 
helped this young woman to endure a 
very dull, spiritless sort of life. It was 
meant to impress; but it was also a kind 
of day-dream. Most “swank” is like 
that. It is not very whole-hearted. And 
it comes frequently out of hearts that are 
sore, out of poor brains that are racked 
by bewilderment and trouble. Wise peo- 
ple do not “swank,” because they have 
no need to do so. They are all the time 
sustained—I suppose—by their wisdom. 
The “swanker,” with no real interest in 
life, has to fake one. With nothing really 
to tell the world about, he is compelled to 
boast. If he cannot work quietly in his 
garden, or in his workshop, or his study, 
he feels that he must give his species 
some justification of his existence. It is 
foolish of him, but it seems to be natural. 
And, as he has not the real goods to offer, 
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he bangs the drum in order to dispose of 
the false. 

But what a much better and more in- 
teresting world it would be if we had no 
“swank” in it! If we could say that we 
did not know. If we could honestly 
admit that we were poor, and could not 
afford clothes and motor-cars, wireless 
sets, public schools for our boys, foreign 
schools for our daughters! How much 
happier, more thrifty, less anxious we 
should be! We should hardly know our- 
selves! Then, indeed, we should value 
and be valued for qualities of heart and 
mind, and not for the outward signs of 
material wealth. Those would be won- 
derful days. Rubbing our eyes, we can 
hardly imagine them. What! No strug- 
gle to pay school-fees beyond our means! 
No dress-makers’ bills! No costly par- 
ties! No motor-cars! Ah, well! The 
millennium will arrive when “swank” 
dies; but there is no indication at present 
that “swank” is more than a lusty infant, 
and he is likely to be long-lived. He is 
likely to continue to thrive until we are 
all too wise to live at all! 
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ON THINKING WELL OF 
ONESELF 


E often envy the fortune of others, 
and wish that this fortune might 
be ours; but I have never met anybody 
who wished—who seriously wished—to 
change his or her own nature. And in- 
deed we are so used to ourselves that we 
should find it hard to be different, or 
even to wish to be different, from what 
we are. A little touch here and there, 
perhaps, to check an extravagance or a 
bad habit, we may allow; but we feel it 
might be dangerous to tamper with so 
delicate a thing as the personality which 
has grown up with ourselves. Accord- 
ingly, even our faults have some attrac- 
tiveness for us, and if we proclaim them 
it is with a kind of satisfaction, as if they 
were pleasant singularities. 
We say, modestly: “I know I’m rather 
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quick-tempered”; but we really mean 
that a quick temper is better than a sul- 
len one, and much more interesting as a 
possession than colourless tranquillity. 
We say: “I’m very jealous,” meaning— 
not that we are stupid and base, but that 
our power of loving is both great and 
passionate. We say: “My hand-writ- 
ing’s atrocious,” and believe that bad 
hand-writing is a sign of marked char- 
acter or of immensely energetic fluency. 
And so on. But we do not make tremen- 
dous efforts to conquer these faults, partly 
from a sort of fatalism, which makes us 
believe that nothing will ever alter us, 
and partly because, however much we 
may admire and love other people, we do 
not wish to resemble them. We may wish 
to be as rich or as popular as others, as 
clever or as amiable, but if the choice 
were ever offered us of a complete ex- 
change of personality, I do not think 
there are many who are so gravely dis- 
satisfied with themselves as to accept the 
offer. 

This seems to me to be a very nice thing 
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about human nature as well as a very for- 
tunate one. In youth we often imitate 
others—not always to our own improve- 
ment—and the more we mix with other 
people, the more we tend to copy their 
accent, their modes of thought and ex- 
pression, their conventions and taboos. 
We dress according to fashion, follow the 
popular sports, like or dislike books or 
plays or people according to the taste of 
the moment among our friends. But as 
soon as we are aware that contrary opin- 
ions exist, we are inclined from a sort of 
instinct of opposition to run to such con- 
trary opinions and make them our own. 
We announce these opinions, and argue 
them very warmly. Gradually we begin 
to have opinions of our own; and as soon 
as we have opinions of our own we are 
confident that these are the only right 
ones. In England—I do not know how 
it may be in other countries—consider- 
able respect is shown to the opinions of 
the young; and so we are encouraged to 
believe that we are right, and in this way 
we are made even more confident of our 
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own wisdom. If we argue well, we dom- 
inate others; if we argue ill, we are si- 
lently confirmed in the knowledge of our 
own essential rightness. 

I am often in company with a number 
of friends who differ strongly from each 
other in both character and opinion, and 
it is very amusing to see how all of them 
come to battle with this confidence in 
their own rightness fully developed. 
They walk into the room with their heads 
high, and with charming smiles of benig- 
nity upon their faces. Calm and un- 
ruffled, they cheerfully greet each other. 
“Now,” they seem to say, “I am to con- 
quer!” Nothing seems ever to put them 
out or shake their self-confidence. They 
are never furtive or abashed, but seem 
to live in expectation of victory and in 
assurance of power in any emergency 
whatever. All, in short, are people who 
think well of themselves. 

This kind of assurance is a part of per- 
sonal charm. All of us would rather be 
with those who smile at ease than with 
those who look glum or frightened; and 
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if we cannot command the fresh pretti- 
ness of the young girl, or the superb non- 
chalance of the undergraduate, we must 
be thankful for other gifts. Those who 
are pleased with themselves are those who 
are thankful for the gifts they possess. 
More, they exult in them, and so increase 
their number. For one such gift is con- 
scious happiness, which (since we cannot 
suppose our happiness to be altogether 
undeserved) produces in the possessor 
that smiling confidence which is such an 
amusing and agreeable social asset. 
Thinking well of oneself is something 
quite different from self-importance. 
Recently a stockbroker, who was litter- 
ing the pavement with moist cherry- 
stones, repulsed as an unwarrantable 
liberty the protest of a police constable 
who objected (in the public interest) to 
his action. He maintained in court that 
he had a right to strew cherry-stones 
everywhere, and was rebuked by the 
magistrate for self-importance. This sort 
of thing must not be confused with the 
quality I have been commending. Nor 
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must the vulgar display of the conceited 
person—male or female—who in a rail- 
way carriage makes his or her fellow- 
passengers uncomfortable by shouting to 
the guard or to a companion, by assum- 
ing control over the windows, and by 
staring impertinently at every face and 
every pair of shoes within sight. We are 
all constantly meeting such displeasing 
types; but the self-importance of conceit 
is as offensive to those who think well of 
themselves as it is to those who do not 
think of themselves at all. Self-impor- 
tance is anti-social. Thinking well of 
oneself is in the highest degree a social 
art. It is the exact contrary of self-im- 
portance. 

It is something wholly different, also, 
from the instinct of tyranny which makes 
some of our neighbours seek endlessly to 
demonstrate their own wisdom and 
power. “Oh, I suppose you’re one of 
those people who think so-and-so. ... 
It’s extraordinary.” Or, “Come and sit 
here. . . . No, here, beside me. . . . Be- 
cause I want you to.” It is different from 
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that silent consciousness of superiority 
which many of us find deplorable in 
slightly clever people. But those who 
feel superior take no pleasure in them- 
selves. They take pleasure in nothing at 
all. Nothing is ever quite good enough 
for them. They are self-conscious be- 
cause they feel superior to their fellows, 
and because they cannot force general 
acknowledgment of their superiority. It 
is something—apparently—so rare as to 
be caviare to the general. They have the 
disagreeable impression that the superior- 
ity of which they are aware at every turn 
is not sufficiently noticed by others. 

A sort of unspoken duologue occurs 
between them and ourselves. ‘“Wouldn’t 
you—if you could—like to be as pro- 
foundly learned as I am?” “No.” 
“Then I feel disdain for you.” “Don’t 
be silly!” “I really am superior to you; 
only you don’t appear to realise it. 
You’re so stupid that you can’t appreciate 
me. You go on being satisfied with fool- 
ish and commonplace delights; while I 
am satisfied with nothing. ‘Therefore I 
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will show by my negligent air that I de- 
spise you; but at the same time I shall 
keep a sharp watch upon you in case I 
find you making fun of me behind my 
back.” 

Accordingly, the superior persons are 
shy or assertive as their company allows. 
Sometimes they are uncomfortable and 
incoherent, sometimes they are hectoring, 
sometimes unbearably supercilious. But 
they are not happy. They are not pleased 
with themselves. They are puzzled, 
watching those who are happy, and de- 
spising them for being so easily pleased; 
but in the same glance feeling the gall of 
envy, and secretly longing to be a little 
more common, a little happier, if only 
they could achieve the descent without 
violence to the uneasy longing to be better 
than other people. 

I need hardly say that those who really 
have exceptional qualities are not aware 
of them. The master geniuses have 
mostly been very modest, so modest that 
they have been interested in the lives and 
doings of others, however simple and un- 
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impressive those lives and doings may 
have been. Hence their universality. 
Never have they been strangers at the 
feast; never have they held aloof through: 
an unhappy contempt for common things 
and common people. How could they 
be contemptuous, since greatness cannot 
accommodate itself to petty emotions? 
The reason for all such contempt as 
that which is felt by superior folk for 
others who are less sophisticated, lies in 
conceitedness and lack of imagination; 
but the conceited are to be pitied and not 
blamed, because as a rule we shun their 
company. We do not like them. The 
simple fact is that our affections are not 
much earned by the most impressive 
merits. We do not care for our friends 
because they are learned or clever or 
morally admirable. It is possible to be 
all of these things and to be very lonely. 
We like best those who are very simple; 
and so we listen to them in preference to 
those who are ostentatiously profound. 
We would all rather be in the company 
of somebody we like than in the company 
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of the most superior being of our ac- 
quaintance. 

And there is no denying that we are 
often extremely fond of those who are 
rather pleased with themselves. Not 
those who are spoilt and fractious, who 
must have everything their own way; but 
those bland, happy, contented people 
who carry their own sunshine every- 
where; who look naively within for hap- 
piness; who have no apparent qualms of 
self-mistrust; who can receive compli- 
ments without growing anxious over a 
doubt as to whether the compliment is 
deserved or whether it has been seriously 
intended. How pleasant they are, these 
people who think well of themselves! 
How excellent in companionship! How 
we respond to the smiles with which they 
greet us—even although we feel quite 
sure that the smiles, like the graceful 
carriage, are due to inward satisfaction 
rather than to gladness at the sight of 
ourselves. Our hearts are filled with 
pleasure. Do not we—ever so slightly, 
perhaps—catch something of that bland- 
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ness, that ease, that tranquillity of spirit? 
Do not we—even we—feel, by infection, 
as it were, rather pleased with ourselves? 

I think we do. I think we ought to. 
It seems to me to be a duty which we owe 
to society, to feel pleased with ourselves. 
Not satisfied, but pleased. For there are 
various kinds of self-love, and the best 
of these is adorable. It is not the self- 
infatuation of the very young, which is 
rather trying in large quantities; it is not 
the self-satisfaction of the vulgarly suc- 
cessful; it is not the self-complacency of 
the unco’ guid. It is not smug, but bland. 
It is considerate, innocent, childlike. It 
is a testimony to innocence. 

Those who are pleased with them- 
selves are ready to be pleased with others. 
They are ready to be pleased with simple 
things and agreeable things. And this 
readiness to be pleased is what endears 
them to us—this, and their expectation 
that we shall be equally pleased. It 
springs from true modesty, for it is im- 
possible to be pleased with oneself if one 
is always measuring oneself with others, 
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always (so to speak) bringing oneself into 
the false and alarming glare of self-ex- 
amination. Those who are pleased with 
themselves take life very much as they 
find it. And life treats them very well. 
Misery of long duration is unknown to 
them. They are buoyant and carefree. 
They know that if they tumble they will 
pick themselves up again, as they have 
always done before. And, being confi- 
dent, they rarely tumble. They come 
into the room, to the battle, smiling; and 
they make us smile in return. How can 
we be severe with them? 

A very little boy of my acquaintance, 
at the age of something between three 
and four, was once exceedingly naughty. 
His aunt became angry with him, and 
sent him to bed as a punishment. On his 
way to bed he put his small, round, rosy 
face round the edge of the door, and 
looked at his aunt with an ingratiating 
smile—with the ingratiating smile. She, 
although still rather stern, could not re- 
sist that pleasant glance. “Come and let 
me give you a kiss before you go,” said 
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the aunt. The little boy came toward 
her. “I thought you’d have to,” he said. 
His punishment was not cancelled; he 
duly went to bed; but there was no anger 
upon either side, and the little boy left 
the field with honour. When he grows 
up, that child will be pleased with him- 
self. He will have—as he now has— 
noticeable charm. Nothing will ever go 
seriously amiss with him. The pleasure 
he takes in himself will be communicated 
to others. He will be liked, and his path 
through the years will be a smooth one. 
This is not all. Wherever he goes, he 
will carry happiness. 

That, it seems to me, is the real reason 
why it is a duty to be pleased with one- 
self. We live among other people, and 
our attitude to ourselves should be such 
as to give pleasure to others. Pleasure 
can be given to others by thoughtfulness, 
by kindness, by various generosities; but 
in the long run thoughtfulness, etc., tend 
to pall, since they are acts of grace, and 
do not create bonhomie. If all the bene- 
factions are upon one side, or if retalia- 
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tory benefactions are made out of a sense 
of duty (“She gave me this, so I must 
give her something’), love suffers a 
strain. Whereas those who are pleased 
with themselves are, as it were, broadcast- 
ing benefactions which are so little obvi- 
ous that the return is made instinctively. 
The beam in the smile of our friends is a 
beam of light. Its refractions are innum- 
erable, and are not to be calculated in 
number or extent. All we know is that 
our hearts are eased and our spirits 
raised, and the true cause of our happi- 
ness is this pervasive sense of pleasure, 
which is the truest charm against care 
and constraint that man has yet discoy- 
ered. 
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OWARDS the end of last century, 

a popular novelist described the re- 

ceipt by his heroine of a letter from her 
lover. The lover, as was at that time 
quite proper, in novels, was doing his best 
to forward the suit of a rival, under the 
impression that the rival was favoured; 
and his letter was not really very peril- 
ous stuff. But the lady who received it 
slipped the thing first, unopened, into her 
pocket, and then, after reading, into the 
bosom of her dress. ‘This,’ said our 
author, “this she did somewhat hur- 
riedly because her mother was on the 
stairs; and with quick—what shall we 
say?—tact, remained motionless while 
Mrs. Valliant passed the open door. 
Again I must repeat that there was no 
surreptitiousness in her thoughts or move- 
ments. A little concealment, a little dis- 
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simulation, and a little falsehood are 
necessary if human beings wish to live 
together in anything like harmony.” 

I quote this passage from a forty-year 
old novel with no intention of drawing a 
moral from it, although I would direct 
the reader’s attention to a change which 
has occurred of late years in the relations 
of mothers and daughters. When Henry 
Seton Merriman wrote “The Phantom 
Future,” no doubt mothers were more in- 
quisitive about their daughters’ corre- 
spondence than they are allowed to be 
at present. In 1888, perhaps, Mrs. Val- 
liant might have said: “You have a letter, 
my child? Show mother...’ She 
could no longer with propriety, or with 
the expectation of an answer, ask such a 
question, or make such a demand. Alas! 
It is the mothers, nowadays, who have to 
be tactful. 

But indeed, “concealment,” “dissimu- 
lation,” and “falsehood” are harsh words 
to use in explanation of the word “tact.” 
Tact is a delicacy, an imaginative per- 
ception of what is fit, pleasing, accept- 
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able. It involves no lie. Or, when it is 
the vehicle by which a lie is carried, it is 
generally quite charming in itself, and 
can be separated from the lie as being al- 
together blameless and without guile. 
And, in order to be itself, tact must be 
unobtrusive. The sight of a consciously 
tactful person in action is horrifying. A 
person who “changes the conversation,” 
for example; or one across whose face an 
expression of mysterious sanctity passes 
as a difficult corner is negotiated; a host- 
ess who smiles frozenly at a broken un- 
matchable plate, and who says in a hol- 
low voice: “It’s only an old thing John 
picked up at a sale’’—all these are, to me, 
not really tactful creatures at all. They 
think they are tactful. But it is one thing 
to be tactful, and quite another to think 
one is being tactful. Is the distinction 
clear? The one is a sympathy; the other 
is a performance. 

I am sometimes inclined to believe that 
the finest tact of all is unconscious. I 
have seen a very little girl go up to an- 
other strange little girl who was fright- 
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ened and weeping, and take her reassur- 
ingly by the hand. To me, that seemed 
the perfection of impulsive tact, showing 
quick understanding and immediate 
kindness. Not a word passed; but the 
weeping child began at once to smile, 
clutching the friendly hand in gratitude. 
Such tact in setting strangers at ease is 
highly valued in hostesses. It is a rare 
quality. When it is present, visitors are 
no longer conscious that they are visitors. 
They are at home, and all the more at 
home because they have no sense of re- 
sponsibility, such as they would feel in 
their own surroundings. 

Nothing need be carefully said by the 
hostess. She has not to be elaborately 
“tactful,” or breezy, or talkative. She 
has not to dress like a slattern in order to 
show that her house is “Liberty Hall.” 
She has not to assure all her visitors that 
they are to “make themselves at home,” 
and “throw their cigarette ash anywhere 
except into the ash-trays.” But she must 
instinctively mot mind having mud 
upon her carpets, finger-prints upon her 
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white paint, tea or wine stains upon her 
tablecloths; and she must be so much 
mistress of herself that her guests behave 
with a similar absence of self-conscious- 
ness, both in face of disaster and in face 
of complete lack of exciting interest. 
And the more they marvel—afterwards— 
at the happiness of their visit, the more 
will the guests pay tribute, possibly un- 
awares, to the tact of the mistress of the 
house. A creaking paraphernalia of 
tactful speeches and silences, watchful- 
ness (however hospitable), and laboured 
brightness under strain, will invariably 
cow guests or make them nervously ebul- 
lient. But it will not prevent them from 
giving a sigh of relief when they reach 
home. “Did you enjoy yourself, dear?” 
the visitor may be asked by her mother. 
“Yes, thanks”; the reply will be listless. 
“Tt doesn’t sound as if you had done so.” 
“Well, mother; Ethel’s kind and good. 
... It’s horribly ungrateful. ... But 
she’s so jolly tactful all the time that you 
feel you’re walking on eggs... .” 
“Pooh,” says the mother. “It’s not tact 
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at all, if you can see it. It’s a blanket, 
and a wet one.” f 

Nor is it. Some regard flattery as tact- 
ful. They say: “How well that hat suits 
you! What a charming frock!” and the 
verdict may be sincere or insincere. 
Generally it is insincere, because the per- 
fect clothing inspires no comment, but, 
instead, defies it. The young man who 
is—shall we say?—liked well enough to 
be valued as a connoisseur (though his 
judgment may be grotesque, and may be 
perfectly well known to be grotesque) 
may be complimented by companionship 
in a glorious turn-out, to which much 
thought has been given, and even much 
candle-light busy needlework. He may 
be subjected to scrutiny by the wearer of 
the turn-out, may be apparently unaware 
of the compliment that has been paid 
him, and may at last be questioned as to 
his true opinion regarding the uncom- 
mended dress. If he is tactless, he may 
blunder into a thousand extravagances of 
language, a series of explanations and lies 
of great magnitude, from a yearning to 
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express strong but unexamined emotion 
or approval, But a tactful young man, 
speaking from his heart, may say, “I love 
you,” and the world will be changed for 
both the costumiére and himself. 

Upon the other hand, he may use those 
same words upon another occasion, when 
they are inappropriate, and may arouse 
impatience, and even anger. Having 
had one stupefying success with the 
phrase, he may use it asacatchword. He 
may employ the wrong tone, laughingly, 
solemnly, bluntly, stupidly; and he will 
gain nothing by his speech. Because the 
essence of tact is its justesse. If it is not 
exactly right, it is all wrong. If it is nat- 
ural and beautiful, it arises from the 
heart. It is the fruit of intimate imagi- 
nation, which is the power to feel what 
other persons feel. It is an intuitive 
power, which only the imaginative can 
possess. 

By large numbers of people, imagina- 
tion is confused with poetic invention. 
The more grandiose a poet’s conception 
is, the more imaginative it is supposed to 
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be. Nothing could be more false. The 
imagination of the poet is shown in his 
power to create the replica of his vision 
so intensely as to give his readers some- 
thing akin to his own experience. He 
has felt so strongly, that we are able to 
feel with similar strength. The power 
of the novelist, although less sublime 
than that of the poet, resembles it to this 
extent, that what he describes must have 
been seen and felt with such vividness as 
to convince and absorb us. He must, 
that is, have put himself in the place of 
each character, in each scene, so that we, 
in reading what he has written, make the 
same imaginative excursion into other 
hearts and other minds. The tactful per- 
son is, according to my view, third in the 
scale of imaginative creatures. The tact- 
ful person imagines those with whom she 
has to deal. She instinctively puts her- 
self into their bones, their flesh, their sur- 
roundings; and tact is the result. A fail- 
ure in tact is a failure in imagination. 
There must not be any confusion be- 
tween tact and tactics. Tact has nothing 
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to do with the hiding of letters, with the 
telling of monstrous lies, with dissimula- 
tion. ‘These offences against sincerity 
and mutual understanding are tactics. I 
have a friend—one of the best of men— 
who uses tactics and calls them tact. He 
has innumerable good qualities, and he 
has one weakness. He loves to spend his 
Saturday afternoons watching the play 
of a famous London Rugby football club. 
-His wife does not share his affection for 
this particular form of pastime. This is 
perfectly well understood between them. 
They love each other dearly, but they 
differ as to the best way of spending Sat- 
urday afternoon. At all other times of 
the year, my friend (the husband) is 
amenable to his wife’s plans for the day; 
but during the Rugby football season, he 
becomes a tactician. He once described 
to me what happened. He said: “Dur- 
ing lunch I say, carelessly, ‘Is there any- 
thing you want specially to do this after- 
noon?’ She looks at me, and says, ‘Well, 
I thought we’d turn out the spare bed- 
room....’ And I say, grudgingly: 
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‘Oh, .... oh, all right. 7 She, says; 
‘Did you want. 2. °F And T say Ob, 
no, it doesn’t matter.’ She says, ‘You 
wanted to go to football?’ And I say: 
‘Yes; but it doesn’t matter... .’ And 
I whistle a bit, and say: ‘When shall we 
start?’ But in the depths of my black 
heart, I know that I shall go to the foot- 
ball. -o... Thats as 

I hope that no reader will assume my 
friend to be a hideously selfish man. No, 
selfish man would ever be expected— 
even vainly—by a wife in her right mind 
to assist in turning out the spare bedroom 
on a Saturday afternoon. He is not as 
a rule selfish. But in this one matter he 
is without conscience. Where he is 
wrong, however, is in his definition of 
tact. He shows himself, in the scene I 
have described, to be a strategist, as he 
plans a campaign and offers battle upon 
ground which he has chosen; or a chess- 
player, as he risks that initial sacrifice 
which in chess is called a gambit. But 
if any tact at all is shown in this reported 
conversation, it is by the wife; because 
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by her handling of a lost battle she with- 
draws from the field with the honours, 
giving the husband great cause to love 
her and to appreciate his freedom. The 
failure in her tact lies in the confession 
that she had had other plans for the after- 
noon. The perfectly tactful woman has 
no formulated plan. She imaginatively 
perceives the desires of others, and, out 
of her good will, gratifies them. 

But there is a tact of emergency which 
I must not omit to mention. This is the 
tact required in the answering of direct 
personal questions. It also is needed 
when some fresh object is unexpectedly 
produced and a declaration upon it is un- 
avoidable. A young friend of mine, see- 
ing for the first time her sister’s youngest 
child, was deeply impressed with the 
baby’s large and placid calm. She said, 
enthusiastically: “Why, he’s not like a 
baby at all. He’s like a beautiful white 
calf!” It was agreed that her exclama- 
tion was not tactful, but the exact remark 
to be made—of course, upon the spur of 
the moment—upon any young baby is a 
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severe problem in tact. One needs, per- 
haps, to be expert in these matters to say 
the right word. Otherwise one may be 
in the position of Smee, in “Peter Pan,” 
who “can’t think of a thing.” The tact- 
ful person knows what to say, knows 
whether to speak of beauty, or character, 
size, splendour, or resemblance. 

Or there is the direct question. Most 
of us have been shown a picture or some 
piece of writing, some embroidery, cre- 
ated by an incompetent person. Most of 
us have seen the anxious eyes of the peti- 
tioner. “Is it really any good? D’you 
like it?” “My dear child, it’s terrible!” 
How can we say that? And yet, how can 
we leave it to others to say? Others more 
brutal, and less timid than ourselves. 
“You know, I’m not like other people. 
I want the truth.’ “You are just like 
other people. You want the pleasant 
truth. Besides, who am [I to say that this 
thing is bade” It is at such a moment 
that tact becomes invaluable, for what is 
needed is not so much a lie as the proper 
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phrase. The tactful person can say, 
“Well, I don’t think it’s really very good, 
because I can’t quite see what it means,” 
and can somehow triumph in the midst 
of candour. The pseudo-tactful person 
can say, “Yes, by Jove; charming! Yes, 
that is charming. Excellent! Excellent! 
What a clever little witch!” and for all 
his pseudo-tact can send the artist away 
depressed and resentful. 

“Do you love your husband?” asks 
Miss Tactless. ‘He’s a most deserving 
man,” answers the self-contained wife. 
But Madame Tact, arriving later, will 
hear the whole story. “I told him I 
hated him,” says the young wife. “You 
do think I am right don’t you!” Sucha 
question it is beyond the power of most 
of us to answer; but if Madame Tact can 
see both sides there may be a reconcilia- 
tion without embarrassment. “Do you 
like Agatha? She’s such a stunning 
girl!” demands and asserts the youth. 
“So DTve always found her!” answers 
Tactless. But Tact will resist criticism 
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and maintain self-respect. ‘“She’s cer- 
tainly a most impressive hockey- 
players 5-7 

How is it done? One knows that it is 
done by adroitness; but, to be perfect 
tact, the adroitness must spring from love 
and comprehension, and it must hold 
truth. It is quite possible for the tactful 
person to signify truth regarding a poor 
artistic performance without discourag- 
ing the artist. I have seen artists handled 
so delicately that they have retired, full 
of confidence, to destroy poor work and 
to create better. It is quite possible to 
convey to young wives (and young hus- 
bands) that they have sometimes been 
hasty and inconsiderate, without accus- 
ing them of folly and selfishness, and 
without forfeiting their regard. It is 
even possible—though it is difficult—to 
express a truthful opinion of the racket- 
ing hoyden Agatha. Many mothers have 
to do this sort of thing every day of their 
lives; and yet they keep the love of their 
sons through any number of similar dis- 
agreements. ‘The tactless ones muddle 
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the business; but the tactful ones are in- 
variably triumphant. 

It is because they have sensitiveness, 
love, imagination, and elasticity of mind. 
No rigidity is permissible in the tactful. 
No determination to speak the truth at 
all cost to others. No vehemence of 
prejudice. No loss of nerve. No ego- 
tism. No relapses at crucial moments 
into humorlessness or facetiousness. In- 
stead, a moderation of judgment, a power 
of quick adjustment to situation and to 
other natures. A sympathy and under- 
standing capable of enduring great strain. 
A sincerity that inspires confidence. A 
capacity to withdraw from the limelight 
and do good deeds by stealth. Above 
all, great commonsense in worldly affairs, 
and a great absence of it in all that per- 
tains to the spirit. As I have said, tact is 
nothing more nor less than applied imagi- 
nation—applied, that is, in a manner not 
wholly different from that of the poet 
and the novelist; but applied to the ac- 
tual, intimate moment instead of to the 
creations of the artist’s myth-making fac- 
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ulty. It is not easy to be tactful; but 
those who love unselfishly have taken the 
first and essential step; for they have 
learned how much happiness is to be 
gained by the exploration and discovery 
of other natures than their own. 
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ENTIMENTALITY is false emo- 
tion. It is generally due to an at- 
tempt to feel what, given the circum- 
stances, the sentimentalist thinks he ought 
to feel. For example, most of us think 
we are very good-natured, easy-going, 
impulsive people, and whenever we read 
of or see on the stage some harum-scarum 
Irish girl or laughter-earning Irish rogue 
we have a quick sentimental sympathy 
with these people. The vision of our own 
personal popularity comes to life. We 
could not tolerate such men and women in 
our homes, but in books and plays we find 
them delightful. They are so like our- 
selves, with our irresistible charm, our 
perfectly Irish whimsicality and zest for 
life, that we lose all our standards, and 
abandon ourselves to sentimentality. We 
are like Narcissus, who fell in love with 
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his own reflection in the water, and was 
drowned. 

The trouble begins in childhood, when 
our parents call us sentimentally by the 
names of Peter or Nicholas or Ermyn- 
trude, after a favourite character in a 
novel or play; or Percy or Sarah or 
Polly, after a brother or sister who died 
long enough ago to be sentimentally re- 
membered as impossibly good and amus- 
ing and Irish. We are then taught that 
our early impertinences are clever and 
characteristic; and we begin secretly to 
think that never was anybody so charm- 
ing and what we call “‘nice” as ourselves. 
We begin to cultivate the legend that we 
are amazingly careless, happy-go-lucky, 
impulsive creatures. We begin to try 
and feel like good-hearted, easy-going, 
irresistibly popular Irish characters. We 
begin to try and feel all sorts of things 
that we do not really feel at all. 

And then we have so many excuses for 
sentimentality. Many of us have rather 
uninteresting lives, and we have not al- 
ways the talent or the opportunity to 
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make them interesting. We have not the 
imagination to be interested in others, 
and so must always be thinking of our- 
selves. If we had no emotion at all we 
should wither and die. Therefore we 
invent, and are thankful when others in- 
vent, stories about our own generosity 
and wit and charity. We cling to every 
kind word that is said to us or of us, and 
we try harder and harder to feel the 
things we really do not feel, much as 
drug-takers obtain artificial happiness in 
dream and sensation. We are like those 
who drink to drown care. Weare all the 
time running away from reality. 

The greatest tragedies do not draw a 
tear. Their power is nobler. But there 
seems to the sentimentalist something 
convincing and picturesque in demon- 
strative sorrow. Hence the terrible 
scenes at funerals, when women cry auto- 
matically and as it were by infection. 
Hence, too, the more subdued orgies of 
weeping in theatres. Just as a girl who 
cries freely mistakes sensation for emo- 
tion, so, when a book or a play makes any 
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of us cry, it is a mistake to think that we 
are feeling deeply. Often enough, we are 
merely enjoying the sensation of weeping. 
In the theatre, as in reading books, it is 
not true feeling that we value. This 
would require imagination, and imagina- 
tion is a rare quality. It is the tawdry 
speech, the folly, the decorated act of 
selfishness or self-sacrifice, that moves us. 
We see ourselves in the part, hear the 
plaudits. Our hearts ache for our own 
beauty and defiance. We are exalted, 
trying hard to feel like heroes and hero- 
ines. 

Trying hard to feel these things, it 
must be remembered. The real hero and 
heroine do not try to feel anything at 
all. They are not self-conscious. They 
have no need (and no time) to be senti- 
mental. The real heroes and heroines 
are the really happy people; and these 
are the people who have tackled their 
lives, who do what comes nearest, and 
endure the consequences without winc- 
ing. They have no need of anodynes and 
sedatives, of tales of charm and impulse. 
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It is the sentimentalists who cannot face 
reality and who fly to false emotions. 
There is a whole host of novels and plays 
to minister to them—full of charming, 
irresistible, improvident, impulsive peo- 
ple, who are intolerable nuisances for 
three acts or three hundred pages, and are 
endlessly forgiven because, like ourselves, 
they are so lovable, because, as the fa- 
vourite word is, they are incorrigible. 
And as long as the need for them exists, 
such novels and plays will be written; 
and for as long as they are written will 
the need for them continue to exist. 

If life as it is has to be escaped from, 
then sentimentality will always be wel- 
come in tedious or unhappy homes. 
When once we decide to tackle life, and 
not run away from it, sentimentality will 
disappear, for our days will then be full 
of genuine interests and emotions, and 
we shall no longer have any need for 
shoddy substitutes. 
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ON FEELING INFERIOR 


OST of us at one time or another 

have noticed and disliked noisy 
people in restaurants, or those who push 
past us upon the roadway, or who are 
rude in conversation. We have noticed 
these people, and thought them ugly and 
unpleasant; but we have not always un- 
derstood what is the matter with them. 
The cause of their misbehaviour is really 
that they feel inferior, and are trying to 
bluster us into the belief that they are 
much better than they look. This is why 
a deformed or undersized person is so 
frequently conceited. He feels that un- 
less he draws attention to himself he will 
be ignored. Inthe same way, a man who 
has not been fortunate enough to receive 
education as a child, but who by superior 
ability or by happy chance attains unex- 
pected wealth, may often be more con- 
scious of his lack of social polish than he 
need be. He will speak in a loud voice, 
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and will hector, because he wishes to 
prove that he is “somebody.” This is a 
mistake, but it is a natural mistake. The 
parvenu does not realise that we are all 
so busy thinking of our own affairs that 
we have little enough attention to give to 
others. He thinks all eyes are upon him, 
all tongues wagging in comment upon 
him. He is like Mr. Salteena, in “The 
Young Visiters,” who wrote: “I am not 
quite a gentleman but you would hardly 
notice it but can’t be helped anyhow”; 
and he hopes that if he talks loud and is 
rude to the waiters, his lack of gentility 
will be obscured by what he conceives to 
be the normal deportment of an heredi- 
tary peer. But just as Mr. Salteena an- 
nounced his imperfect gentility with 
some defiance, thus showing that it wor- 
ried him, so our friend has a great deal 
of bravado; and while he tries to behave 
like a lord, he at the same time seeks to 
show that he is a self-made man, and 
therefore much to be preferred to any 
lord in the land. 

Not all self-made men have this vulgar 
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noisiness, of course; but few of them ever 
feel absolutely at home in the company 
of those born to luxury. Some of them 
manage very well, and do not allow 
themselves to make any display; but a 
good many are otherwise. They ape the 
manners of the blue-blooded, or they de- 
cry them. The consciously inferior man 
finds fault with the highly-bred, but in 
their company he is so complaisant as to 
be unnatural. He is like a shopkeeper 
rubbing his hands and bowing out the 
lords and ladies who have honoured him 
with a visit. Yet when the lords and 
ladies are gone, he is extraordinarily se- 
vere in his judgment of them. He ridi- 
cules their manners and their morals, and 
makes game of their intellects, until one 
feels that the whole scene just concluded 
must have been a singular dream. It has 
been no dream, but it has been singular 
enough. Why, you ask, if he so dislikes 
and despises these people, does he con- 
descend to mix with them; why, having 
condescended, is he so obsequious? And 
why, having been obsequious, does he 
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now abuse and make game of those who 
have been so lately the objects of his hu- 
mility? There is only one explanation. 
This man has a vivid memory of his 
childhood, of his mean birth, of all the 
advantages of the “gentry.” He remem- 
bers squalid years of poverty and 
wretchedness, when pennies were scarce 
and when life was hard. He follows in 
memory those rough schooldays, the 
severe work that followed them, the 
gradually increasing rewards; and the 
sense of them is ingrained in him. He 
has emerged from these horrors, and has 
attained some wealth and some position 
in the world. 

He has, perhaps, servants, automobiles, 
town and country houses, the society of 
the wealthy and the distinguished ; and in 
the eyes of most ambitious young men he 
would be considered to have reached an 
ideal estate. It is not so. He is not con- 
tent. He is still severely troubled about 
himself and those with whom his pleas- 
ant lot is now cast. The reason of his 
discontent is plain. Having stepped out- 
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side the life he has always known, he is 
of no world at all. He is at a disad- 
vantage. He is at home nowhere. When 
he meets those who have been accustomed 
all their lives to the comfort which he 
can now for the first time buy, he recog- 
nises that his experience is different from 
theirs. He may despise the men he now 
meets, and find them by his standards of 
endurance soft and degenerate; but he 
envies them their social ease. He re- 
alises that their authority comes from the 
deference to which they have all their 
lives been used; he knows that his own 
special branch of work is outside the ca- 
pacity of most of them; but he is dissatis- 
fied. Because it is not in work that there 
is any true class feeling. Work is for the 
most part outside class. It is in play and 
pleasure that class offers greater scope 
for distinctions. And it is in pleasure 
that the man who has “arrived” meets 
with his stabbing pain of inferiority. He 
has never learned to do the things, to 
play the games and talk the talk, which 
come naturally to these men and women 
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whom he now meets. Grimly, he may 
say to himself, “Let them try and do my 
work”; but in his heart he knows that he 
feels inferior to those he despises. 

He is inferior, in social polish. ‘To 
him, the performance of certain acts of 
courtesy or feats of dexterity is a difficult 
matter. ‘To these others, it is a matter 
of course. But to them the acts are, 
through custom, so negligible, that the 
fortunate brethren have no feeling of su- 
periority comparable to our friend’s feel- 
ing of inferiority. They are more or less 
ready to accept him for what he is, a man 
of outstanding skill and character, and to 
waive any claim to better breeding. It 
is in fact a part of their breeding, this 
easy affability. If they betray class feel- 
ing, it is less through complacency (al- 
though that is an obvious explanation of 
it) than through some individual con- 
sciousness of inferiority to him whom 
they patronise. Feeling inferior to him 
in ability, they might seek to adjust the 
difference between them by reminding 
him of a difference in birth and educa- 
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tion. But this sort of thingisrare. Snob- 
bery only begins when other claims to 
quality fail, when a sense of personal in- 
adequacy is so revealed as to be unbear- 
able. In the minds of sweet do-nothings 
there is nowadays much admiration for 
the man who can show that he has “done” 
something. They admire, they respect. 
Their mutual glances at a gaucherie, 
which so mortify the newcomer, are not 
always the ribaldries that he suspects. 
At times these glances are startled. At 
times it may occur to the dilettanti to 
wonder why it is that they have had so 
much ease, while others—so much more 
deserving, as their sense of inferiority 
proclaims—have had nothing of it. 
They are uncomfortable. At such a 
thought as this they will quickly feel 
contempt for their own failures and fu- 
tilities, their own vagueness of mind and 
purpose, their wasted time and their ab- 
sorption in trivial things. They will still 
admire, but with the instinctive hostility 
which arises from damaged self-esteem. 
This that the newcomer has done, they 
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will feel, is the true use of life; and them- 
selves they will regard as shadows, born 
of idleness and fancy. 

It is all a matter of habit and custom. 
If you put Dresden china into the hands 
of a carpenter, and set him in a cushioned 
boudoir, he will be so embarrassed that 
he will glower or grin at his hostess, and 
perhaps drop the cup. Put that same 
hostess into the home of a poor woman, 
with a hard day’s housework to do, then, 
be she never so willing, never so skilled 
in entertaining princes and princesses, in 
moving behind political scenes and di- 
recting a household of servants, she will 
feel alarmed and incapable. She will 
suffer as much as the carpenter has done 
from a sense of unfitness, of inferiority. 
She may carry matters off better, because 
she is better trained in savoir-faire, but 
she will be just as uncomfortable. 

But indeed men and women are very 
prone to take a desperate view of their 
own qualities. They meet disaster al- 
most with anxious eagerness. It is only 
what they have expected, they say. Ina 
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fix, they at first cry out. Only later do 
they set themselves to learn a new condi- 
tion of life. Would that all such prob- 
lems were as slight and as small as this 
one of social adjustment! There are 
other, more serious, grave aspects of the 
disease. There is often a consciousness, 
and more often a delusive conviction, of 
moral inferiority; and this it is almost 
impossible to cure. Set a minx against a 
good girl, and the minx will misbehave 
worse than ever. She will envy the good 
girl, and feel inferior to her; she will 
persuade herself that the good girl is a 
prig, and will try to form alliances 
against the good girl. If there are young 
men in the party, she will appropriate 
the one in whom she believes the good 
girl to take an interest. She will exag- 
gerate her conversation for the purpose 
of shocking; she will be driven to all 
sorts of excesses of manner and conduct— 
and all because she feels inferior to the 
good girl. If the good girl be a very 
good girl indeed, she may expect the minx 
presently to make explosive confession to 
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her. The minx will be contrite, will 
abuse herself, resolve to be good, will 
grow for atime demure. But in the end 
nature will be too strong for both of 
them. Temptation will assail the minx, 
and the good girl’s goodness will be too 
much for her. The two girls will draw 
apart. The minx will no longer take ac- 
tive steps to destroy the good girl; but 
she will not thereafter very actively pro- 
test against any criticism of the good girl. 
If the good girl fail at any sport, if she 
be less pretty than the minx, or if she be 
an inferior dancer, then candour (or per- 
haps the sense of inferiority) will lead 
the minx to enjoy news of this. She will 
titter, will laugh; and will rejoice in the 
inference that dispraise of the good girl 
means praise of herself. She will think 
other people deceived as to their respec- 
tive merits. She will not cease to envy 
the good girl. She will not cease to be 
irked by her own sense of inferiority. 
As for the good girl, she will be a good 
girl in virtue of the fact that she feels in- 
ferior to all, and does not mind it. 
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Go beyond the minx, to those more 
deeply committed to pleasures that be- 
smirch character. It is a commonplace 
that a man who drinks excessively is at 
all time a dangerous influence for one 
who does not drink at all or who drinks 
in moderation only. He will not agree 
to follow his own course and allow his 
companion to go another way. No. His 
one object—and the heavy drinker has 
extraordinary ingenuities in the art of 
temptation and cajolery—will be to make 
his companion more drunk than himself. 
To that end, he will be spider-like. He 
will set the trap, and watch it, as those 
people do in books and plays who seek 
to drug hero or heroine in order to steal 
their jewels or secret papers. He will 
unobtrusively fill and refill the glass, ever 
watching. And if he triumph once, he 
will never again take his foot from within 
the open door. He will be ever ready 
with sneer and suggestion, until his 
malice is further gratified. In these cases 
the ingenuity is not used to secure com- 
pany for the carouse. It is to destroy a 
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moral superiority. It is due to the intol- 
erable sense of being inferior. The feel- 
ing of inferiority is thus shown to be an 
active and malignant force, and not a 
merely negligible product of inexpe- 
rience. 

But of course the dipsomaniac is a rare 
instance. He cannot long be attractive, 
because the very character of his disease 
renders him disagreeable. The minx 
may persist longer, and may do much 
harm and cause much unhappiness. In 
her case a single event may change her 
outlook and create confidence. She may 
yet come to look kindly upon good girls 
and good men, instead of regarding with 
the abhorrence of envy. On the other 
hand, she may go on being a minx until 
the end of her life. I fancy minxes grow 
rather colourless in middle life, and sit 
at suburban windows or at literary tea- 
parties, making up stories about the good. 

And the good? They are the wise. 
The wise man is like the good girl. He 
eats his food as best he may, wears his 
clothes as they come, forgets his hands, 
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admits that there are many things he can- 
not do, and believes that if his friends 
like him they will pardon his transgres- 
sions. He feels, not so much inferior, as 
fortunate, and not so much fortunate, as 
happy. His rewards are immeasurable. 
The good girl, as one would expect, is 
even better than the wise man, because 
she is more clever. She contrives to do 
right upon every occasion, and by her 
freedom from affectation and spleen to 
make happy even those who suffer from 
the inferiority complex. She has fath- 
omed the whole truth, that the sense of 
inferiority is just self-consciousness gone 
rancid. The schoolboy hates his new 
suit, and the debutante walks gingerly. 
Always, the stranger is ill-at-ease. But 
in reality the boy knows and thinks more 
of his creaking collar and his board-like 
new suit than anybody else; the eyes of 
all are less upon the debutante than her 
beating heart leads her to suppose; and 
the stranger has not to encounter such 
venom or uncharitableness as he takes for 
granted. How do we feel ourselves when 
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another person is uncomfortable? Do 
we not do our best tohelp cover the 
trouble? We may do it, indeed, very 
poorly; but our impulse is there. Other 
people are very like ourselves. They are 
shy and well-meaning. They wish to be 
liked in spite of their failings. ‘They 
want to please and to be pleased. And if 
they are natural, our hearts are very 
friendly towards them, in spite of all we 
have heard of their virtues or their faults. 
In the same way the stranger I have sup- 
posed above (he may be the kindest of 
men at heart, although his manners are 
brusque and his appearance grotesque) 
should rely upon the good-nature of 
others. There is really no time in this 
life to do anything else. Instead, too 
often, he scents patronage or the pierc- 
ing scrutiny of the cruel, miraculously 
informed (which they never are) of his 
lack of breeding, his quarrelsomeness, 
his moral delinquencies, and his shady 
doings in the busy world. He blusters, 
to show that he is as good as we are; or 
brags, to show that he is better. But if 
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he really believed himself as good as we 
are he would not bluster; and if he really 
believed himself better there would be 
no need to brag. And so he is annoying 
us superfluously through his absurd sense 
of inferiority, like a person who will 
apologise in spite of every effort at for- 
giveness, or one who insists upon explain- 
ing at length something which we al- 
ready understand better than he does. It 
is a social disease that he suffers from, and 
a very inconvenient one. I fear it is in- 
curable. 
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ON GIVING WAY TO THINGS 


O wake up in the morning with the 
merry songs of birds filling the air; 

to have a clear and expectant mind, full 
of eagerness as to the day’s happenings; 
to enjoy one’s bath (with or without song, 
according to one’s temperament) ; and to 
embark upon the adventure of another 
dozen hours or so full of zealous labour 
—that is happiness. To awaken cloudy- 
witted, heavy-eyed; to be irritated by the 
metallic chirping of creatures that are 
never silent; to feel a draught; to be 
bored by breakfast; to feel neuralgic or 
headachy; to have to hurry for a train 
or endure the tedious discomforts of a 
house which one loathes; to plan meals 
and execute disagreeable tasks with a 
sinking heart and a resentful spirit—that 
is misery. It is no wonder that those who 
awaken cheerful are able to continue 
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cheerful; and perhaps it is not surprising 
that those who open their eyes to find the 
whole world a distress are apt to be 
snappy, gloomy, sour, and disagreeable 
for as long as they continue to feel the 
hopeless exasperation of the dyspeptic. 
We can all sympathise (in theory) with 
those who are ill or unhappy; but when 
we, having done no wrong, are snubbed 
and snarled at, when we meet thankless 
and lugubrious glances from them, it is 
more difficult to view such misery with 
calm. First our own tempers are 
clouded, and our spirits chilled; and 
then, possibly, we also give way to retal- 
iatory irritation. It is at this point that 
the ever-lurking little devils of wrong 
and quarrelsomeness dash in and turn our 
company awry. In the days of fairy 
tales, Robin Goodfellow might have been 
blamed, or spell-weaving godmothers, or 
witches. At the present time we know, 
or should know, that we have only our- 
selves to blame for every mishap. We 
have given way to things. It is a com- 
mon failing. 
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There are those who can be teased out 
of ill-temper; there are those whom teas- 
ing makes entirely sore and bear-like. 
The former we love, and the latter we 
shake our heads over. These are the ones 
who habitually give way to things. We 
see no reason why we should be punished 
for their misfortunes. We have not 
caused these misfortunes, or contributed 
to them. We ourselves—at the begin- 
ning of the coil of trouble—are probably 
cheerful enough; yet doors are banged, 
silence is carefully exaggerated, little 
jerkings of the head and hands and looks 
of active dislike are the rewards we earn 
for our most unobtrusive pleasantnesses 
or withdrawals; and finally we are left in 
a state of mind of beaten dogs, while the 
sufferer, triumphant in gloom, stalks 
from our presence consumed with hatred 
for us. 

He (or she) has given way to misery. 
As easily, he (or she) may give way to 
joy. It may be our turn to feel a little 
wretched the following morning; where- 
as the sufferer of yesterday is gay with 
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good sleep. Then, the bangs and crashes 
are not those of rage, but of exuberant 
spirits. The house will ring with sten- 
torian song from dining-room or bath- 
room. Wild gaiety of movement and ad- 
dress will take the place of glum silence. 
Once more, our friend has given way to 
things. If it is a man, he will troll 
blithely, bring mud into the house, tramp 
and be noisy, as if there could be only de- 
light in the whole world. If it is a 
woman, she will whisk about the rooms, 
and untie parcels, scattering their wrap- 
pers, shaking out the contents of the par- 
cels, exclaiming at their beauty, dancing 
and talking very vivaciously the while. 
She has given way to her mood of happi- 
ness as energetically as she had the other 
day given way to her mood of finding 
all things cruel and repulsive. She will 
sing, laugh, jump. And, perhaps, hav- 
ing talked and laughed until she is ex- 
cited, she will give way to tears. This 
will probably be the last straw, and we 
ourselves will either give way to tears in 
turn or will take to flight. On the whole 
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I think flight is best, because from tears 
our friend may presently return either to 
laughter or to moroseness, and in either 
case the consequences to ourselves will be 
unwelcome or alarming. They cannot 
be pleasant. 

A man will not usually give way to 
tears unless he is very hungry; but he may 
give way to many other things. He may 
give way to all sorts of displeasing habits, 
and is very much inclined, among other 
habits, to give way to the impulse to tyr- 
annise. This, if it is persisted in, and re- 
mains unchecked, is a very bad form of 
giving way, because it means that there is 
no possibility of recovery in the patients. 
It is equally bad for a woman to give 
way to tyrannic impulse, but plain tyr- 
anny is a less common form in women 
than in men. In women tyranny is more 
apt to work through tears, headaches, 
weakness, self-blame, self-pity, and vale- 
tudinarianism. Worst of all, perhaps, 
through a despair of herself. However, 
it can be exercised in other ways also, as 
anybody who knows a home presided 
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over by a harsh and determined maiden, 
wife, mother, or ancient servant well 
knows. All giving way to the tyrannic 
impulse is disgusting, and in the very 
young, before it is properly established, 
this impulse should be quelled. 

A very hard-working youth whom I 
once knew was deeply attracted to an 
emotional girl. He one evening took his 
friend to a theatre. On the journey 
thither, being very happy, recalling some 
grief unconnected with her swain which 
had not been in her mind earlier, she hor- 
rified the young man by giving way to 
tears, publicly, in the middle of the 
Strand. Her cavalier was eyed by every 
passer with anger and contempt. Men 
clenched their fists, but fortunately re- 
frained from shaking them; women, im- 
mediately guessing at a wrong to their 
sex, cast resentful glances at the cruel 
evoker of these tears. The observers were 
all like the celebrated lady, who told her 
friend: “I didn’t say much; but I thought 
to myself ‘Oh/’” The girl who was the 
cause of the young man’s punishment 
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presently dried her tears, entered the the- 
atre with him, and gave way to extremi- 
ties of laughter. She resembled another 
young woman who lately explained un- 
necessary tears upon this ground: “I’m so 
emotional,” she said, as though the power 
to weep were an accomplishment. 

But tears—however distressing to the 
male—are more forgivable than sulki- 
ness; and sulkiness is a habit common to 
both sexes of those who give way to 
things. Sulkiness and bad temper. Bad 
temper, vented upon the innocent, seems 
to me to be unwarrantable. It is such a 
liberty. It illustrates an assumption that 
we have the right to make others share 
our discomforts and our moods. Of 
course I know that it is only the ideal 
human being who does not at times yield 
to misery or temper; but quite ordinary 
people manage through pride or good- 
nature to control a vicious mood of 
wretchedness. Assuming that they have 
headaches, or feel poorly; assuming that 
they have experienced a shock or a mis- 
fortune; they mention the fact to those 
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whom it immediately concerns, do not 
parade the ill, and so, shortly, recover. 

The individual who gives way to things 
does not explicitly mention his or her ail- 
ments, but leaves their existence to be in- 
ferred from his or her outrageous be- 
haviour. Mr. Marigold, for example, 
will dislike the breakfast which Mrs. 
Marigold has provided for him, or will 
resent having been kept waiting for it. 
Instead of realising that what has hap- 
pened is a misfortune, he will regard it as 
a personal wrong. He will scowl at his 
wife, will address no words to her dur- 
ing the melancholy meal, will leave the 
house banging the front door, and will 
hurry to the railway station. His collar 
will irk him, and his hat. The heat of 
temper will conspire with the heat pro- 
duced by rapid motion to make him 
feverishly annoyed. He will grow more 
and more angry and ill-used. 

All the time he is waiting for his train 
he will be thinking: “It’s always like this. 
She’s always late . . . always gives me 

this breakfast. . . . She knows I have to 
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leave punctually at half-past.... Al- 
ways the same. Whatever I want is never 
done. She likes kedjeree—or likes it 
cold. She’s got all day to sit about the 
house, doing nothing. I’ve got to go out, 
whether [ like it or not... . Tight col- 
lar. ... Train’s late again. I’ve got 
that infernal Tomkinson coming at 
eleven. . . . Smith to lunch. It’s sick- 
ening! She’s...” And so his mind 
dwells upon a number of Mrs, Marigold’s 
other delinquencies. They fly to his rec- 
ollection. They mount intoxicatingly to 
his brain. Mrs. Marigold becomes the 
most perverse of her sex. She becomes 
weak, dilatory, selfish, exasperating. Her 
faults are infuriating. They are in- 
numerable. 

At the office, when he reaches it, Mr. 
Marigold stalks with black glances past 
his clerks or his subordinates. He feels 
them raise their eyebrows and sign to 
each other that his behaviour is eccen- 
tric. He hates them all. Little Offord 
is there, waiting with some document. 
“What's this?” almost shouts Mr. Mari- 
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gold. “It’s all wrong! What’s that? 
But I tell you itzs wrong. Go and get me 
the book... .” And if Mr. Offord hap- 
pens to be right, Mr. Marigold hates him 
more strenuously than ever. He schemes 
to dismiss Offord from his employment. 
Mr. Offord is inefficient, impertinent. 
. . . What a lot of fools surround Mr. 
Marigold! They are all idiots—obsti- 
nate, weak, dilatory, exasperating. Only 
Mr. Marigold—poor persecuted Mr. 
Marigold—is perfect; and Mr. Marigold 
is at every turn hampered by the incom- 
petence of others. 

Comes Mr. Tomkinson at eleven 
o'clock. Mr. Tomkinson is mulish, and 
self-complacent; it is impossible to make 
him understand common sense. It is im- 
possible to do business with him. Mr. 
Marigold begins to resent Mr. Tomkin- 
son’s peculiarities. Mr. Tomkinson has 
his thin hair brushed in straight lines 
across his skull in order to hide his bald- 
ness. ... He is a fool. Smith is no 
better. The lunch with Smith is a bore- 
dom. Mr. Marigold’s one satisfaction is 
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that to each of these torments he has ad- 
ministered some sharp verbal cuffs. His 
impulse to be savage to them all increases 
with every hour. He detests them, and 
desires to wound each one of them ac- 
cording to his stronger vanity. 

The day wears away, and Mr. Mari- 
gold, clearing his throat, strides out of 
the office in the evening to go home. He 
frowns over his evening paper. He 
enters the house frowning, feeling that 
he would like to kick everything that is 
in the house. Unless Mrs. Marigold is 
superbly tactful her husband (who by 
this time—unknown to himself—is very 
tired of being angry and is longing to be 
reconciled with her) will spend the eve- 
ning heavily disagreeable in mood, and 
will stamp off to bed without so much 
as a pleasant inquiry after his wife’s 
health. 

If Mrs. Marigold is the excellent 
woman one supposes her to be (for who 
ever heard of two married people who 
are both in the habit of giving way to 
things?), she will have felt slightly hurt 
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during the breakfast hour; she will have 
reproached herself for lateness or the bad 
breakfast, will have laughed, will have 
prepared or caused to be prepared the 
dinner which Mr. Marigold prefers to 
all other meals in the cook’s repertoire. 
This meal will be exactly punctual. It 
will be perfect. It will be so good that 
when Mr. Marigold has finished eating 
he will be soothed and benignant. He 
may want to ask pardon for the sins of 
the day. He may give way to re- 
MOC Sead. = 

That would be worst of all; but Mrs. 
Marigold will have risked it, and if she 
is the skilful woman we think her, Mr. 
Marigold will feel no remorse, but will 
suppose that he disguised his feelings in 
the morning with complete success. Mrs. 
Marigold will take all blame. This will 
not really deceive Mr. Marigold at all; 
but he will be grateful, and gratitude 
may work wonders. 

But supposing Mrs. Marigold also is 
one who gives way to things? I need 
hardly picture her, after the first depar- 
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ture of her husband, sitting disconso- 
lately in her lonely breakfast-room, think- 
ing of her wrongs at the same time that 
Mr. Marigold is thinking of his. I need 
hardly describe how she snaps at her 
servants, how she grows colder and more 
morose during the day, how her throat 
contracts, how she finds fault with every- 
thing that is done—pulls the curtains 
fiddlingly in order to make them set as 
they should do and can never do, rear- 
ranges and dusts the objects which have 
just been dusted and arranged, blames a 
discouraged maid for leaving a heap of 
dust under the settee or for chipping a 
favourite vase, quarrels with her cook, 
rebukes the gardener, snubs and insults 
her shopkeepers, and an errand boy who 
whistles and cellar-flaps while waiting 
the return of his basket... . She, like 
the lower servants described by Sir James 
Barrie’s hero, “The Admirable Crich- 
ton,” having herself suffered, proceeds to 
adjust matters by “taking it out of the 
odds and ends.” A whole day in the lives 
of the Marigolds and their dependants 
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has been spoilt. The Marigolds have 
given way to things. 

What right have they to give way? 
None whatever. We none of us have any 
right to give way to things. Insignificant 
links as we are in the great chain of 
human lives, we are so much involved 
with others that we cannot afford to give 
way. If we do so, we punish those who 
are subordinate to us, or those who can- 
not escape from our society. Divorce is 
not yet granted in this country upon the 
ground of persistent ill-temper; and our 
married partners are the nearest sufferers. 
Our domestic servants can leave us, it is 
true; but we do not (nowadays) wish 
them to leave us, if they happen to be 
good servants. Accordingly, we must be 
careful not to give way to things too 
vehemently in their presence. But clerks 
and shopkeepers and smaller fry are not 
so irreplaceable; and this many men and 
women instinctively know, so that they 
allow themselves to be rude, ill-tempered, 
brusque, and insulting to their clerks and 
other employees. They can do this with 
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impunity, for if a clerk gives way to his 
feelings in his or her turn, the clerk can 
be discharged; and if the gardener’s boy 
or the milkman or the sewing-woman 
gives way, there may be disaster imme- 
diately ahead for the offender. But the 
really cowardly and wicked thing about 
giving way is that by giving way we can 
only punish those who love us and those 
who dare not quarrel with us. Our su- 
periors and even our equals—unless they 
are bound by ties of relationship—we 
may alienate by any ill-temper; and we 
are too reliant upon them to risk their 
displeasure. We ourselves shun the ill- 
tempered; and the same is true of most 
other human beings. Therefore we are 
careful not to give way in the company 
of those whose respect we value, or whose 
disdain we fear. 

Further, all people have their trials, 
their petty illnesses and irritations. Some 
—the majority—believe or instinctively 
know that they have no right to pass on, 
by way of ill-temper, whatever grievances 
they may feel in the course of the day. 
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They remain good-tempered in spite of 
headaches; a quarrel with one person, 
however much it may disturb them, does 
not affect their behaviour to another. In 
a word, these people do not give way to 
things. The temptation to do so is no 
doubt in their hearts. They, also, recall 
our older faults when we offend afresh. 
But such recollections are dismissed. 
They are not dwelt upon. Set aside, evil 
memories are powerless. Even a cold 
breakfast, or a late one, can be explained, 
can be excused. So can lateness for an 
appointment. So can mistakes, thought- 
lessnesses, exuberant cheerfulness, and the 
like. These things, trivial enough, are 
all occasions for explosive giving way. 
But it is necessary that the explanations 
should be made possible by good temper. 
It is necessary that we should be able to 
listen to explanations. Above all, it is 
imperative that we should realise how 
dependent we really are upon the good- 
nature and affection of other people. 
Only so shall we come to appreciate that 
by giving way to things we are offending 
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against an essential social convention. 
This is, that our very ability to punish 
other for faults which they have not com- 
mitted imposes an obligation upon us. 
We must not “take it out of the odds and 
ends.” Rather, we must master our- 
selves, husbanding our temper for worthy 
occasions, when its display will be credit- 
able and salutary. 
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RESPECTABILITY 


T has always been the object of the 

English to be respectable. Not only 
to appear so (this is the charge frequently 
brought against us by bewildered Con- 
tinental observers), but really to be re- 
spectable. We want to do right, and to 
have our rightness admitted by all save 
a few stimulating outsiders. It is noth- 
ing less than a passion. Even to-day, 
when—if we believe our eyes and the 
correspondence columns of the news- 
papers—so much is being done which the 
good must disapprove, the hearts of all 
the rebels are secretly craving respect- 
ability. For it is as true now as it has 
always been that the way of transgressors 
_ is hard, and the worst misery of human 
_ beings is the loss of self-respect and the 
respect of others. For this reason the 
game of sin is never worth while. If 
one wishes to live in amity with other 
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people (in England, at any rate) one has 
incessantly to consider their feelings and 
their opinions. The penalty of misde- 
meanour may no longer be ostracism (so 
far we have advanced in the arts of toler- 
ation) ; but it is at least the gift of a repu- 
tation for being eccentric. Such a gift 
is quite as great a deterrent from evil- 
doing as the summary fiat of old. To 
some natures, indeed, it is more deadly 
yet. One cannot, nowadays, do odd 
things without being considered odd, and 
even a social rebel hates to be considered 
odd. To give a shock—that is quite 
pleasant. ‘To have one’s sanity doubted, 
or one’s conduct ridiculed by sharp wits, 
is unendurable. Which among us can 
bear to be laughed at? And yet, in every 
case of social defiance that I know, when 
the performer, often an egoist of the first 
water, is filled with the pride of his or 
her own defiance, the rebel’s act has ef- 
fectively occasioned ridicule and the im- 
putation of slight insanity. The cause 
of this disaster to calculated defiance is 
possibly that we have become a larger 
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brotherhood, since these methods are rec- 
ognisably those practised in large fam- 
ilies, where nothing, not even defiance, 
is sacred. Or it may arise from the in- 
stinctive common sense of the law-loving 
English, who in general are not much 
disturbed by defiance, and consider it a 
mark of mere impudence or childish ex- 
travagance. 

The English send representatives to 
the ends of the earth, but when they go 
there these representatives at once set up 
an English colony, and live wherever 
they find themselves in as nearly the cor- 
rect manner of the middle-class at home 
as an unfamiliar climate will allow. I 
know of one famous explorer who never 
travelled in the jungle without his full 
evening dress, tail-coat, white tie, and all, 
because, he said, one never knew when 
one might need it. Sometimes, of course, 
he may have worn it to impress the 
aborigines; but on the whole I think his 
eye was in this matter directed elsewhere. 
He must have found in his journeyings 
many of these sedately English middle- 
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class colonies which I have mentioned. 
Members of them are in all ways as con- 
ventional as those less enterprising indi- 
viduals who stay for ever in England. 
And, as a French writer once pointed out 
in regard to the English, their govern- 
ment by opinion, which produces polit- 
ical liberty, at the same time is inclined 
to produce social sadness. You will find 
the same degree of nicety of manners and 
etiquettes in such colonies as at home. 
There, as here, because Mrs. Jones and 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Brown are keeping 
a sharp eye upon the world, it must not 
be thought that they have, as it were, no 
inward eye of similar magnitude and 
severity. They have. It is as sharply di- 
rected upon themselves and upon each 
other as it would be if they had no other 
preoccupation in life. Mrs. Smith may 
one day be annoyed at the scrutiny, and 
say that she does not care, and that Mrs. 
jones and Mrs. Brown are old cats; but 
Mrs. Smith cannot live altogether with- 
out society, and so she tries to live in ac- 
cord with Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Brown. 
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Generally, she succeeds in doing so, and 
she willingly practises the common vig- 
ilance. Besides, with natural shrewdness, 
Mrs. Smith will always, in any case, look 
before she leaps. The price to be paid 
for folly is very high indeed, as Mrs. 
Smith well knows; and she does not wish, 
and never will wish, to forfeit her own 
“niceness” upon any account whatever. 
The wish to be “nice” is widespread. 
It is held by most men and women; and 
the wicked ones—if there are really any 
wicked people in the world—try hard 
to conceal the fact that they are anything 
but nice. As a rule they are nice, until 
something uncontrollable makes them not 
so nice; and then they make an effort not 
to be found out. After all, “niceness” of 
old was only another word for “fastidi- 
ousness,” and it still may sometimes be 
used with that meaning of those we do 
not greatly like. If they are found out, 
less nice say disagreeable things about 
those who in spite of temptation have re- 
mained nice; but in secret—like naughty 
children—they would give anything to be 
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nice again. You see how it is—tempta- 
tion may be very severe, it may try the 
strongest virtue, and it is always in some 
form or other with us. We hate tempta- 
tion, but we cannot help listening to its 
plausible tongue. We are tempted to lie, 
to cheat, to steal, to be cruel, inconsider- 
ate, and in many other things wicked. 
If we are not so tempted there is some- 
thing radically wrong with us. And if 
we resist temptation we may be suspected 
by Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Brown of secret 
wickedness, but as long as their sharp 
eyes are satisfied we shall continue to 
enjoy precariously the respect that is our 
due. Let us fall once, and in secret, and 
we shall prize ever more highly that re- 
spect which is ours only because of the 
ignorance of others. Let us sin often, 
and be found out, then—seeck as we may 
the company of pariahs like ourselves— 
the homes of the virtuous, in spite of all 
our scofling, will become to our wistful 
eyes havens of gracious peace. We shall 
long for them as those who are deprived 
of love long vehemently for love itself, 
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The loss of respectability, indeed, is in- 
supportable punishment, amounting al- 
most to spiritual torture. 

In order to realise how profound an 
attachment is felt to respectability, it is 
necessary only to cast an eye upon the 
more notorious crimes committed in Eng- 
land. Murder is not, possibly, the most 
common of all crimes in the civilised 
world; but it is the crime to which most 
attention is usually directed. It is the 
crime above all others to be dictated by 
reverence for respectability. Setting 
aside those squalid crimes which have 
cupidity or mania as their origin, let us 
remember how many are the cases where 
an inconvenient husband or wife is 
quietly removed by violence. Not hatred 
for the married partner precipitates the 
crime, but love for another, and the de- 
sire to remain socially irreproachable. 
Otherwise, why murder? Why not fly 
with the loved one? In the case of a man 
who slowly destroys his wife by means 
of arsenical or other poisoning, there may 
be the knowledge that divorce will di- 
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minish his personal income; but in the 
majority of such cases money is the last 
thing considered. What is thought of is 
the respectability of the murderer and his 
newer love. “He” or “she” must not 
suffer. No finger of scorn must be 
pointed at “him” or “her.” It is a risk, 
this guilt of shedding blood; but it is the 
only solution to a passionate problem. 
Either death for the victim or scandal 
and dishonour for the beloved. And so 
the blow is struck, the poison adminis- 
tered, and silence is expected to follow. 
Silence that covers all until some thought, 
some darkling flash of insight, crosses the 
mind of one friend, sister, neighbour, and 
the terrible cry of accusation arises. How 
many times has not such murder been dis- 
covered first through a recognition of 
jewellery, once worn by a missing wife, 
and now in the possession of another? 
How many times have not relations of 
the dead woman suspected her mourning 
husband because of his too-early associa- 
tion with somebody else? Dr. Crippen, 
Major Armstrong, Mrs. Thompson, and 
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Frederick Bywaters, and many another 
name celebrated in the trials for murder 
of which we may read from year to year 
—all of them were actuated by the same 
impulse. To be free—not for life’s sake 
or the sake of love, but solely for the sake 
of the continued smile and hat-doffing of 
the community. 

Think also of the murders which are 
not committed, the loves that are sacri- 
ficed, the sufferings that are silently 
borne. Are not these illuminations of the 
same passion? We would rather sacrifice 
happiness than risk our prestige with 
friends, acquaintances, and the multitude. 
And this in a period so given as is our 
own to talk about unconventionality. 
“One can’t do these things. They would 
be talked about.” “I wouldn’t mind, 
only people are so horrid.’ Are not 
these familiar phrases? I can call to 
mind many of those who dream of defy- 
ing opinion, who actually consider them- 
selves as beyond the restraints of disci- 
pline, who are held back at the last mo- 
ment by instinctive deference to the opin- 
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ion of the world. Whether it be by 
means of hostility or contempt, ridicule 
or solemn disapproval, the community 
has always this invulnerable power. 
And yet what does the power consist 
of? Is not the opinion of others merely 
a crystallisation of our own? It is the 
one test which a modest person, or a per- 
son, at least, who is not overloaded with 
self-complacency, can apply to his or her 
own performances. The self-sufficient 
may dispense with the esteem of others, 
but for most of us this esteem, this well- 
seeming, is essential. With it, men and 
women can conquer most problems, even 
themselves. Without it, they are forlorn 
indeed. Without the ability to respect 
themselves, they are better shut away 
from temptation, as those are who have 
been unable upon earlier occasions to re- 
sist temptation. The self-respect and 
the respect of others which are here 
implied contain no shameful suggestion 
of hypocrisy. If others are able to re- 
spect us, we must, indeed, short of hypoc- 
risy, be respectable. But the great dif- 
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ficulty which all human beings encounter 
is this, that they are inclined to consider 
the respectability of their actions, where- 
as they should be respected for having 
disinterestedly performed these same ac- 
tions, quite apart from any question of 
conventional respectability. There is a 
double meaning in the word “respect- 
able” which is confusing. If men and 
women earn respect by doing what is 
wise and good, they do well. If they do 
what is wise and good on purpose to be 
respected, they do less well. If they do 
what is neither wise nor good on purpose 
to be respected, they do ill. Yet respect 
they must have, or their rather half- 
hearted self-confidence perishes almost 
immediately. This is what causes them 
to have a passion for respectability. They 
exaggerate the importance of the opinion 
of others. Instead of behaving in the 
way they believe to be right, they behave 
in a way which they think others will 
approve. From this springs the base as- 
pect of respectability. 

For there is no question that ordinary 
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“respectable” behaviour is often not at 
all to be respected. It is often very nar- 
row and intolerant, stupid, and prudish. 
The most timid members of any society 
disapprove conduct which is quite good 
and healthy and natural. They become 
censorious. They do not criticise; they 
carp. They watch with jealous eyes any 
gay and thoughtless girl, and make such 
comments upon her that she either loses 
her nerve and submits to their narrow 
standards, or she becomes defiant. She 
is driven, as it were, into rebellion. She 
becomes extravagant in action, until the 
general feeling of the community is 
against her. In every way, her conduct 
becomes grotesque and unreasonable. She 
is considered “odd,” and she becomes 
“odd.” There should be a middle course. 
One need be neither a prig nor a fool; 
and should aim to be something half-way 
between the two. This can be compassed 
if one has good temper, resolution, and 
self-respect. It cannot be done if one 
sets up respectability as either a god or 
an Aunt Sally. As I have suggested, 
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prigs and hypocrites and criminals all 
alike worship respectability. Good peo- 
ple think little of the name, but do as 
they think best, always with recognition 
that there may be other ways, equally 
good, of thinking and behaving. In this 
way they earn and receive the respect of 
others. Incidentally, they help to keep 
human nature from getting musty, which 
is a considerable service to mankind. 
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WHAT I DEMAND OF LIFE 


AVING lately reached the age of 
forty, I believe that I may fairly 
consider myself settled in character. This 
is not the place to bewail the fact, al- 
though few of us are satisfied of our own 
perfection. We may seem so, and may 
even inspire hatred in others because of 
our ability to seem so; but in fact we are 
none of us satisfied. If we were satisfied, 
we should be spiritually dead. This 
would be a pity. 

But—still dissatisfied—I have been 
taking stock of the last forty years, and 
imagining the next—how many years? 
It is what Mr. Arnold Bennett would 
call “a solemnising thought” that I have 
lived possibly two-thirds of my life, that 
I know what I want for the future, and 
that there is a chance of my getting a fair 
proportion of what I want. 

Few people get what they believe 
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themselves most to desire; but that is be- 
cause they make one great mistake in 
youth. They want to be something, in- 
stead of to do something. And their in- 
stincts lead them one way, while their 
judgment leads them another. In such 
cases instincts often win—more often 
than not. 

And here let me say one hard thing. 
I have heard many complaints of circum- 
stance from those who have not done as 
they wished. In all such cases it has 
been easy to discover an explanation. 
While the man who fails because he has 
aimed too high is to be revered, he is a 
rarity. Such men do not regard their 
failures. They look forward to further 
adventure. Their optimism is inexhaust- 
ible. But they are not—as some senti- 
mentalists would have us think—the only 
failures. There is a more common kind 
of failure, much more often to be met 
with. The man who fails because he 
aims astray or because he does not aim 
at all is to be found everywhere. He de- 
mands our sympathy without shame. He 
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complains freely. He borrows from us 
the wherewithal to live. He saps our 
energy with his parasitism. Such a man 
is merely to be pitied. Nothing can help 
him, or could ever have helped him, for 
the reason that he is fundamentally un- 
stable or incapable of helping himself. 
Such men are as the wild convolvulus. 
They must cling to others for support of 
their strangling growths. 

Let us pity our failures, but do not let 
us suppose them to be (as one was once 
in my hearing extolled for being) failures 
because they lack alloy, because they are 
pure gold. They are failures in what 
they have desired because they have not 
sincerely desired it, or because they have 
desired something else more. Or, as I 
have said, because they are born parasites. 

I do not mean to suggest that there is 
no such thing as luck. On the contrary. 

This explanation made, I should like 
to tabulate some few of the things I do not 
want. There are many others, but these 
will do. 

I do not want money. 
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I do not want fame. 

I do not want a life of gaiety. 

I do not want possessions, in the sense 
of jewels, motor-cars, villas on the 
Riviera and town houses, slaves, or gold 
and silver plate. 

I do not want innumerable acquaint- 
ances. 

I do not want contentment. 

I do not want “For he’s a jolly good 
fellow” to be sung when I rise to my feet. 

These, I say, are a few of the things I 
do not want. Other people want such 
things. To many, these are the prizes 
of life. Very well, if that is so, we shall 
know how to distribute such prizes; for 
if they want them steadfastly enough, 
these people will get them all. But as far 
as I am concerned, others may have every 
one of the blessings I do not need. 

Some like to find themselves in a the- 
atre, on a first night, surrounded by folk 
they know. When I go to the theatre it 
is to see a play; and when the play is over 
I like to go home to bed. Not for me is 
the theatre-supper, the after-supper 
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dance, the carouse. Some need these 
things as stimulants. They wish to have 
gaiety, excitement. They are incessantly 
in search of diversion. In return for 
some imaginary contributions to the 
credit side of their account with life, 
they demand quick and frequent settle- 
ments. They give little or nothing ex- 
cept their company, but they must have 
entertainment at any cost. 

Others want what they call “a quiet 
life.’ They want to vegetate. They 
want to lose interest in everything but 
their own comfort. I hope I shall never 
be as they. There are human beings who 
wish the visible trappings of success, the 
automobiles, the applause, the servility of 
hotel employees, the consciousness of op- 
ulence and distinction in the world’s eyes. 
How short-sighted are these people! 
They may have all these blessings, may 
carry them everywhere, but they may 
never know the love and respect of their 
fellow-creatures. As soon as their backs 
are turned they may be forgotten. As 
soon as their purses are empty they may 
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lack even hospitality. They may have 
toadies, but they may never have friends. 
What a world to live in! 

The reason I do not want wealth is that 
money is only useful in so far as it buys 
ease and comfort and the regard of those 
whose regard is not worth having. As 
for ease and comfort—once one has at- 
tained a reasonable degree of comfort, 
the rest is a superfluity. Luxury is good 
for nobody except the manufacturer of 
luxuries. And habitual luxury is a bore, 
for it kills enjoyment of the occasional 
rare treat. 

Wealth has no value in itself. It has 
no real value as the means of helping 
others, because sporadic charity is one of 
the most uncertain of all benefits to the 
unfortunate. I have known some rich 
men, some “successful” men, and I have 
been shocked by the sight of their friends 
and beneficiaries. These friends and 
beneficiaries are deferential, flattering, 
even boastful of acquaintance with the 
great; but this is not the friendship I 
covet. I will explain in a little while 
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what I require of friendship. It is cer- 
tainly not deference or flattery. I can 
say at once that I have never enjoyed 
deference or flattery, except from 
strangers. My own friends are the re- 
verse of flattering or deferential. They 
would not understand any suggestion that 
they should behave otherwise than nat- 
urally. Most of them are extremely caus- 
tic. I need say no more. 

And I do not want fame. Of what 
use is it? It may tickle the vanity for a 
time, but it becomes an intolerable nui- 
sance. The film star is probably the most 
famous kind of person now living; and 
the film star—like a royal personage— 
has no private life to speak of. There is 
no privacy for the famous. Every action 
of theirs is seen and judged; together 
with some actions which have been only 
rumoured, invented by some gossip as a 
topic of sterile conversation. As one 
famous man once said to me, “Much 
worse than the worst is known of me.” 
The benefits to be derived from obscurity 
are incalculable. Only the very young 
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believe that it is pleasant to be stared at. 
I do not think any distress can exceed 
that of being pointed out in the street or 
in a restaurant or theatre. The famous 
person shares such distinction with the 
infamous. 

There is the question of “influence.” 
I am told that when one is rich and 
famous one has great power to do good 
to the world. Is that the reason men 
seek fame and fortune? I think not. I 
think the real motive power is ambition, 
the ambition to be rich and famous and 
powerful for the sake of being rich and 
famous and powerful. I have never had 
such ambition. It takes all sorts of men 
to make up humankind, and I do not 
grudge the men who desire wealth and 
position the attainment of their object. 
But this kind of ambition affects most the 
more solemn kind of men. In its mean- 
est form this ambition creates the petty 
domestic tyrant, the shining light of the 
small debating society, the pompous town 
councillor, the frog who bursts himself 
in trying to seem to be a bull. 
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When I was very young indeed I lived 
in such poverty that sometimes a whole 
day would pass without a meal. I had 
poor clothes. I was ill, often so sick 
with hunger and fatigue that I could 
hardly raise my head. My mother, 
father, and brother shared those wretched 
days. We starved for weeks and years, 
living from day to day on chance earn- 
ings, and, when we had nothing to eat, 
laughing at our own distresses. This 
laughter was not what is called “plucky.” 
It was not deliberate cheerfulness. It 
arose from natural buoyancy of spirit. 
We laughed because it was our nature to 
laugh. We did not grow bitter, or rage 
against the capitalist, or steal, or do any 
desperate thing. We laughed. Very 
poor people have to have good spirits, or 
they could not live. 

Some time during this period I re- 
alised that I wanted to be a journalist. I 
have always wanted to be a journalist, 
and, although I have contributed articles, 
reviews, theatrical criticism, stories, and 
even odd nondescript paragraphs to peri- 
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odicals since I was fifteen years old, I 
have never been a journalist. In that re- 
spect I have been thwarted by circum- 
stance. The change in direction—for to 
be a novelist and the writer of two critical 
studies is only to vary a direction—arose 
from the fact that at the age of sixteen I 
went into the trade of book publishing. 
A friend (whom at that time I knew al- 
most exclusively by correspondence) was 
good enough to introduce me to Mr. 
Hugh Dent, of Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., 
and I became a reception clerk in the 
office of that firm. 

It was my duty to encounter every 
caller, ascertain his business, and attend 
to his wants. As a groundwork for my 
ultimate occupation the experience 
gained was invaluable. Mr. Dent was 
always a very difficult man to see, and I 
had to tackle all sorts of visitors, from 
those who brought masterpieces to those 
who wished to borrow half-crowns. It 
was necessary to decide at sight whether 
Mr. Dent might wish or be willing to see 
each man or woman, or whether the caller 
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must be manceuvred out of the building, 
without offence, without an interview. It 
will be seen at once how such a task 
formed a training in the summary esti- 
mate of character, which must always 
play an important part in the novelist’s 
equipment. It will also be seen how such 
work influences ambition. 

At the age of eighteen, accordingly, I 
formed the ambition that has remained 
constant ever since. I wanted to write a 
novel about human beings. From that 
moment human beings became my ab- 
sorbing study. I wrote a novel about hu- 
man beings. It was not published, but it 
was written to the bitter end. I wanted 
at that time to write goodish novels, and 
to read everything. I wanted to live ina 
little old-fashioned cottage in the coun- 
try, to write goodish novels, and to marry 
for love. It was never my ambition to 
write great novels—I recognised per- 
fectly that, although I had talent, I was 
not a genius. But I wanted to do the best 
I could, to live by the work of my pen, 
and to be happy. 
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This last item was a superfluous ambi- 
tion, because it is very difficult for me to 
be unhappy. ‘“Cheerfulness,” as the 
would-be philosopher once said, “will 
keep breaking in.” In the matter of writ- 
ing I have always done the best I could 
do at the given moment, and I do not feel 
that what I have written has ever been 
more than “goodish.” As for the rest, I 
have married for love, and I live in a 
little Elizabethan or Jacobean cottage in 
a charming countryside. And anything 
human is dearer to me than all the wealth 
of all the world. 

As to friends, I have always found it 
easy to make them. My manners are af- 
fable and inoffensive. I have a sharp, 
but not a venomous, tongue; and my 
friends do not greatly fear it. Moreover, 
I have a considerable capacity for inter- 
est and affection. This capacity is not 
claimed as a virtue; but it is admitted by 
those who should know best. My friends 
are all friends worth having. Most of 
them are not especially wealthy or fa- 
mous, but they are loyal, humorous, trust- 
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worthy, and beautifully simple. No- 
body has ever had better friends than I. 
And no person is my friend who is not 
also my superior. 

If I had a great deal of money I should 
not work. But that does not mean that I 
want to try starvation a second time. I 
used to want three hundred pounds a 
year. I thought that if I could make 
three hundred pounds a year, and live 
with my wife in a country cottage, I 
would write the books I liked and read 
everything. 

Well, I now want more than three hun- 
dred pounds a year (to some extent be- 
cause the purchasing power of the pound 
has diminished, but also because others 
are dependent upon me) ; but I have the 
cottage, and have had a great piece of 
luck. Although my novels have been 
only “goodish,” they have secured for me 
a small body of friendly readers in both 
America and England. These readers 
are so few compared with the numbers of 
which I see other authors and their pub- 
lishers boasting, that they do not suffice 
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to make me opulent. But they are con- 
stant. Therefore I do not feel bound, as 
the writers of very successful books may 
feel bound, to write every book accord- 
ing to the pattern of the last. I write 
what I want to write. I can earn enough 
by this means to keep me fed and clothed, 
and to keep fed and clothed those who 
belong to me. I have leisure and tran- 
quillity. I have not only attained all the 
ambitions of my youth (saving only that 
one which had journalism as its objec- 
tive, but I have surpassed them. There 
remains the future. 

What do I demand of life? First, 
health. Second, privacy. Third, a mod- 
erate degree of security. Fourth, the 
continued affection of those who are dear 
tome. Fifth, a modicum of leisure, dur- 
ing which I may indulge my vice of lazi- 
ness and read the books I want to read, 
play the games I want to play, see the 
places I want to see. These things are all 
possible of attainment, providing the 
first—health—is vouchsafed to me. Pri- 
vacy is a benefit which determination can 
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secure. In the outdoor studio of my cot- 
tage, which has no telephone and no wire- 
less apparatus, I can “sport my oak” as 
firmly as any working undergraduate. 
By means of privacy and the consequent 
favourable circumstances for work I can 
write the books I want to write, and ob- 
tain such security as any man can enjoy 
in this modern world of change and pas- 
sion. Even if the restraints of civilisa- 
tion were to fall to powder, I should still 
be no worse off than my fellows; and I 
do not yet visualise chaos. 

And as long as I work in this way I 
shall have the leisure I require. It need 
not be stolen, because only that man is 
denied leisure who is so bent upon pros- 
perity that he must not leave his work for 
a day lest it perish or cease to produce 
those monetary profits which are his only 
touchstone of well-being. 

Finally, there is the question of affec- 
tion. I think that any man can endure if 
he has good friends. And I have proved 
my friends. In ordinary life they may 
regard me with great irony. They may 
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find me facetious and voluble, and even 
tiresome. But when I have ever been in 
trouble I have found my friends constant 
and inexhaustible in patience. I should 
desire them always to remain so. If they 
were to fall away, I should indeed be 
desolate. They will not so fall away as 
long as they and I remain unchanged. 

As to comfort, I have enough of it. A 
roof to my head, chairs, books, and a bed; 
a warm fire in the evening. It is ample. 
It is more than ample. It is ideal. I do 
not want to live in great hotels or to have 
many servants at my beck and call. And 
I do not want anything that will cause 
me to vegetate, because in return for the 
benefits I claim from life, it is my desire 
to write one novel that is more than 
“ooodish.” 

That is the whole point. No man can 
be satisfied with his attainment, although 
he may be satisfied with his circum- 
stances. In all the foregoing remarks, if 
I have given any suggestion that I am 
satisfied with what I have done, the sug- 
gestion is due to clumsy expression. I 
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have been returning thanks to good for- 
tune. I have been betraying, perhaps, a 
readiness to be pleased with small results. 
But I have not been patting myself upon 
the back. Something more is needed. A 
philosopher once said to me, “The man 
who is satisfied has no future but the dust- 
bin.” 

Moreover, I am quite aware that it is 
not the highest type of man who has mod- 
erate ambitions. The really great man is 
immoderate in his claims upon life; but 
that is because he is conscious of his 
power to give to life in return incompar- 
able services. His mind works upon a 
different plane from mine. His concep- 
tions of life are lofty and incalculable. 
He may be serene, as Shakespeare must 
have been serene; but he dwells apart, 
wrapt in the inscrutable majesty of 
power. My own lot in life is less exalted. 
I have wanted only to understand human 
nature. I have not wanted to improve it, 
or to change the face of the world. 
There are such idealists, men as far above 
their fellows as spirit is above animalism. 
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They are bringers of glad tidings to the 
suffering, the creators of a new era. 
They are men of destiny. I admire, I 
reverence them. But my impulses lie 
more upon the surface. I cannot too 
strongly emphasise the fact that I am ag- 
nostic even as regards the destiny of man- 
kind. The stars fascinate and bewilder 
me; the beauty of the earth is a mystery 
to my heart. I love the earth, and a great 
many of those who dwell upon it; but I 
have never experienced revelation, and I 
remain merely a marvelling student of 
the wonder of the universe and of life it- 
self. 

For this reason I look forward to the 
remainder of my earthly existence as the 
culmination of all that I am likely ever 
to know. Having seen and experienced 
earthly hardship, I demand _hencefor- 
ward immunity from such hardship. I 
demand tranquillity and the beauty of 
human affection. But I do not insist that 
the miracle of life should be explained 
to me. Having been born ignorant and 
curious, I expect (with equanimity) to 
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die almost as ignorant and curious as I 
was born. My ancestors and my environ- 
ment have given me a not very vigorous 
body, an extremely buoyant tempera- 
ment, a modest talent, and considerable 
facility. To the exercise of these posses- 
sions in the future I look forward. I do 
not demand to be happy, because I ex- 
pect—on a basis of experience—to be 
happy. Is not happiness the most satis- 
factory of all possessions? I think it is. 
Others may demand wisdom, may de- 
mand eternity, or the salvation of the hu- 
man race. I do not demand these things. 
If there are those among my readers who 
despise such an attitude as the one I have 
outlined in this article, I would remind 
them that when I come to die I shall be 
able—in spirit at least—to repeat the 
memorable last words of William Haz- 
litt. Hazlitt, as he lay dying, said, “Well, 
I’ve had a happy life.” Which of us— 
uncertain travellers as we are upon un- 
charted ways—can ask to say more? 
Not I. 
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